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HUDDERSFIELD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Investments Mortgages 





HEAD OFFICE: BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD 
LONDON OFFICE: BRITANNIA. HOUSE, 203 STRAND, W.C.2 



























For your Banking Business 


IN FINLAND 
Ou Pohjoismaiden Whdyspankki 
Ab Nordiska Foreningsbanken 

















C. Bert. Lilla @& Co. 


Aktiebolag, Stockholm 16 





Telegraphic Address: “ CEBERT ” 








Capital and Reserves : Kr. 10,000,000 




















BRADBURY, WILKINSON & CO., LTD. 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS 
of 
BANK NOTES, POSTAGE STAMPS, 
BONDS, SHARE WARRANTS, 
CERTIFICATES, CHEQUES, 


and 
ALL DOCUMENTS OF SECURITY 
eee 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: LONDON OFFICE: 
NEW ‘MALDEN, SURREY 20 COLEMAN STREET, E.C.2 
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TELEPHONE: MONARCH 7531-2 aS 
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TELEPHONE: WIMbledon 0033-4-5-6 
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What if Rip Van Winkle 
had been a Canadian ? 


If Rip had taken his nap in the 30’s, he would not recognize the 
industrial Canada of today. Since World War II alone, over 

$3 billion has been invested in manufacturing ; more than 1,500 firms 
producing aircraft, electronics, machinery, machine tools, plastics, 
nylons and many other manufactured products have started in business. 


Imperial Bank has an expanding branch program to serve this 
industrial progress. In Ontario and Quebec, two of Canada’s major 
industrial provinces, Imperial Bank of Canada has a chain of 
branches linked to the many other branches serving the 

industrial, mineral and farming areas in Canada from coast to coast. 
Imperial Bank is, therefore, able to provide up-to-date information 
on Canada’s changing scene. 


LET IMPERIAL BANK KEEP YOU 

UPTO DATE ON CANADA ! 

We invite interested U.K. Banks to investi- 
gate our services as a correspondent bank. 
Write : Imperial Bank of Canada, Head 
Office, Toronto. 


IMPERIAL 


"the bank that sewice built” 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 





























NATIONAL BANK 


LIMITED 


MEMBER OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED - £7,500,000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP _.. Ss £1,500,000 

RESERVE FUND Bs ‘a £1,405 ,000 

DEPOSITS (31-12-52) .. ..  £75,267,000 
* 


ANKING facilities of every 
ee are available, and 
specially organised departments are 
maintained for Foreign Exchange, 
Income Tax and _ Executor’ § and 

Trustee business. 
The Bank is also prepared to act as 


Agent for Foreign and Colonial Banks. 


HEAD OFFICES 
I3-17 OLD BROAD STREET. 
LONDON, E.C.2 
and 


25 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


IRELAND 


BELFAST, LONDONDERRY, MAGHERAFELT 
DUBLIN, CORK, LIMERICK, WATERFORD 
and in all of the Principal Cities and Towns. 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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() SILVER & PLATINUM 
Our refineries handle also bullion, 


ores, concentrates and mining by- 
products containing silver and 


refi ni ng the platinum metals. 


Our precious metal smelting and 
tefining service is founded upon more 
than a century of experience and 
planned development. A gold refin- 
ing capacity in excess of 400,C00 oz. 
weekly is supported by methods: of 
sampling and assay that assure the 
speedy and critically accurate assess- 
ment of the precious metal contents 
ofany form of gold-bearing material. 





MELTERS AND ASSAYERS TO THE BANK OF ENGLAND 





JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LIMITED, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.I 


Pe Telephone: HOLborn 6989 





IN A NUTSHELL 


ALL YOUR RECORDS —SAFE, ACCESSIBLE, 








One positive answer to 
rising Costs —MICROFILM 





MICROFILM and 


| Players Please 
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One world-famous firm to install Burroughs 
Microfilming is John Player & Sons of 
Nottingham. In their offices, this fast and 
efficient storage system is being used on corres- 
pondence, accounting and personnel records— 
to save space and facilitate references. 








THE RECORDER 


Photographs documents 
both sides simultaneously 
or one side only as 
desired; highly automatic; 
requires no skill to use. 



















All documents, however important the in- 
formation they hold, are finally just so 
much paper. Vulnerable paper; bulky paper; 
paper eating up its weight in gold at the 
current cost of filing space. Paper, never quite 
where it’s wanted when it’s wanted, wasting 
the expensive time of employees who have to 
trace or replace one particular document. 

It’s not surprising that so many firms 
prefer to substitute the infallible microfilm 
equipment marketed by Burroughs. Here, in 
three compact units (two, if you don’t wish to 
process your own film), is a complete and 
efficient storage-system for all records, that 
saves you over 99°) of your present storage 
space. On the Recorder, up to 400 documents 
a minute can be transferred to microfilm. 
One spool will hold, for example, up to 
20,000 cheque-size documents or 9,000 of 
vour letters. Over 200 spools, properly 
indexed, fit neatly into a cabinet just 36” x 
103” x 16” in size. 

Indexed and in order, there are your 
records, ready for immediate reference on the 
screen of the Reader. 


Like all Burroughs machines, these micro- 
filming units (British made by G.-B. Equip- 
ments Limited to Bell & Howell design) are 
kept in top condition by Burroughs Service. 
Burroughs also operate a speedy Processing 
Service for clients who do not wish to have 
their own Automatic Processor. 

Call Burroughs today; ask to hear more 
about microfilm. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service offices 
in principal cities. 
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wherever you do business in Canada— 


Name any productive activity in any part of 
Canada — from Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia across Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta to British 
Columbia and the vast ‘Northwest Territories. 


Wherever men are at work anywhere in Canada, 
you will find one of the more than 600 branches 
of The Canadian Bank of Commerce equipped | 

to serve you. | 








|} THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Head Office : Toronto 





(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 




















Dealers, Banks and Brokers 
will find our LIST of 


MATURE CANADIAN STOCKS 


high-lighting essential data regarding seasoned issues, 
helpful in making investment recommendations. 


Individual investors may obtain a copy through 
their local banks or investment firms. 


Burns Bros. & Denton, Inc. 


Dealers in Canadian Securities 


37 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. Tel. : Digby 4-3870 
Affiliated with: 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Ltd. @ Burns Bros. & Company 
Wires to: 


MONTREAL . OTTAWA 





TORONTO 
































THE INDIAN OVERSEAS BANK LIMITED 


Incorporated in India. Established 1937 


Head Office: Esplanade, Madras 





BRANCHES AT: 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and London Bankers: 
throughout South India ae | 


Colombo, Singapore, Ipoh, 


Malacca, Penang, uahe Chase eames Bank 
Lumpur, Bankok, Rangoon. of the City of New 
York 


Agents in the Principal Commercial 
Centres of the World. 
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Every description of Banking business transacted and for those who 
TRADE abroad, The Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. is particularly 
well equipped to deal with their requirements. 











The COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY OF SYDNEY Limited 


Established 1834 Incorporated in New South Wales with limited liability. 
With which is amalgamated THE BANK OF VICTORIA LTD. 























AUTHORISED CAPITAL- - - - - - £12,000,000 O 0 
CAPITAL PAID UP - - «© © «© « -« £4,739,012 10 0 
RESERVE FUND - - + +« «© «© « -« £4,650,000 0 0 
RESERVE CAPITAL - - + «© « « -« (£4,739,012 10 0 
£14,128,025 0 0 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 30th June, 1952 - - £174,420,552 3 2 
TOTAL ASSETS 30th June, 1952 - - - £184,197,507 7 0O 
HEAD OFFICE: 343 GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY 
General Manager - - A. S. OSBORNE 
LONDON OFFICE: 18 BIRCHIN LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. 
Manager - R.H.S.CAVAN Sub Manager - G. A. BROWN 


WEST END BRANCH: 4950 BERKELEY STREET, W.1. 
Manager: A. C. McDONALD 


326 Offices and Branches in New South Wales, Queensland, Victoria, South Australia and 
Australian Capital Territory. Agencies throughout Australia and New Zealand and all other 
parts of the world. 

Drafts payable on Demand and Letters of Credit are issued by the London Office on the 
Head Office, Branches and Agencies of the Bank. 


Bills on Australasia negotiated and collected. Remittances cabled and mailed. 
































PAID UP CAPITAL Y2, na 000. 000 

























abib Bank Ltd. 


Established 1941 
Head Office : KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


Authorised Capital . a .. Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued and Subscribed Capital - .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ms es .. Pak Rs. ~ 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds = .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on 31-12- 1952 - “ .. Pak Rs. 343,700,000 





In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Ltd., 
with 45 branches spread over West and East Pakistan, can prove to be most helpful and you 
are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange business, including opening and 
advising of commercial letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, etc. 





. FOREIGN BRANCHES: 
Bombay, Calcutta (India) and Colombo (Ceylon), Rangoon (Burma) 
Correspondents and Agents at all important cities of the world 
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THE PURPOSE AND RESULT OF SENSIMATIC CONTROL 
<—-< Here’s the secret of the Sensimatic’s 
astonishing versatility. Each panel (or sense- 
plate) like this guides the machine through any 
four different accounting jobs in any combina- 
tion. There is no limit to the number of panels 
you can use. 
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From one 
: | accounting machine — 
— countless applications 


| NOW THERE ARE FIVE VERSIONS Of the 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine, 
giving you the registers or combinations of 
| registers you need for the jobs you have on hand. 
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Supplementary Lists 





All are based on the completely new principle of 
Sensimatic Control, which directs the machine 
automatically through every mathematical func- 
tion and carriage movement during a posting 
operation. Just as there is no practical limit to the 
number of different accounting applications the 
Sensimatic will handle—switching instantaneously 
| from one to another at a turn of the selector knob 
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Waste Records 


Remittance Lists 


net tannin 
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pay 


—so there is no limit to the economies in time 
and labour which its use will effect in your office. 

Call Burroughs about the Sensimatic today. 
aa Fi | You'll be surprised at the low cost of this multi- 
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Deposit Accounts 


purpose accounting machine. Burroughs Adding 
Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Sales and Service offices 
5 ; | in principal cities. 
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and many more 
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Dividends 
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Burroughs 
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when called upon to advise 


SOrer) 4s an 


i Sexes executor... 


the principal objective is 


everything 
points to the 
advantages 
of investment 
in the 


to ensure safety, a good steady 
return and the ability to realise on 
capital without loss should 
occasion arise. 






asan 
Fs accountant .. 


the problem usually 


CO-OpERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


revolves round the safe 
disposal of surplus funds 

or reserves: the ability to realise 
quickly and without loss when 
required is equally essential. 


SECURITY — FREEDOM FROM 
FLUCTUATION IN VALUE, 
ACCESSIBILITY AND 23% 
WITH INCOME TAX PAID 

BY THE SOCIETY 


as a 
solicitor... 
| a variety of problems may 
(> / arise — money realised by sale 
of property, the settlement of 
estates, the investment of legacies—but 
inall cases safety for capital plus regular 
interest and accessibility of money 
without loss are the main objectives. 


you are invited to write for full particulars to 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.I. TEL. HOLborn 2302 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE. TEL. MONarch 3556 
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THE 


CHIYODA BANK, 


LTD. 


(Formerly The Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd.) 


TOKYO, JAPAN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 








re Y¥2,750,000,000 
RESERVES AND SURPLUS ....Y3,787,906,736 


LONDON CORRESPONDENTS 


Barclays Bank, Lloyds Bank, Midland Bank, Westminster Bank, Chartered Bank, 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Mercantile Bank 


156 Branches throughout Japan 
New York Agency: II! Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


offers complete banking service 
for any business in Norway 


Offices : 
BERGEN ' OSLO ’ HAUGESUND 
FREDRIKSTAD + TRONDHEIM - SVOLV/AER 


Branches: 
LILLESTROM ODDA SANDVIKA 
SORUMSAND AKREHAMN ANDALSNES 
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CATER, BRIGHTWEN & CO. 
LIMITED 


Incorporating ROGER CUNLIFFE, SONS & CO. 
52 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


DISCOUNT BROKERS & BANKERS 
CAPITAL & RESERVE, £2,500,000 


DIRECTORS : 
Sir JOHN MUSKER (Chairman) 
Sir G. E. TRITTON, Bt. W. B. COMMON 
Hon. A. V. AGAR-ROBARTES E. M. HORNBY 
Sir G. A. HARFORD, Bt. T. L. E. B. GUINNESS 
Cc. O. H. BURY H. COLVILLE 


TREASURY, BANK AND FIRST-CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Through its London offices, the first of which was opened in 
1897, through its offices in New York and Europe and its 
correspondents in all principal countries, this bank is able 
to provide its customers with world-wide banking facilities 
designed to meet their every requirement. 


LONDON OFFICES: 


Main Office Kingsway Office 
32 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 
Head Office 
PARIS 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK BRUSSELS 


Incorporated with limited liability in the state of New York, U.S.A. 









































ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
24 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


CAPITAL PAID UP -  - — &1,400,000 
RESERVES - - - - £2,300,000 


DIRECTORS : 
SIR ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O., O.B.E., T.D. (CHAIRMAN) 
ROBERT ALEXANDER 
THe Rr. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, D.L. 
THE Rr. Hon. LORD COLGRAIN 
MARK DINELEY 
JOHN PATRICK RIVERSDALE GLYN 
ALAN RUSSELL 











MANAGER: 
ANTONY MACNAGHTEN 
Deputy MANAGER: CHARLES C. DAWKINS 
AssisTANT MANAGERS: A. J. MCLENNAN, M, L, CREGEEN 
SECRETARY: F. W. HATCHER 





BANK AND FIRST CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 
MONEY RECEIVED ON DEPOSIT. 



































HENRY ANSBACHER 


& CO. 


Bankers 





















117 BISHOPSGATE +: LONDON °<- E.C.2 





Telephone: AVEnue 1030 


Telegrams : Ansbacher, London 












All enquiries relating to EIRE should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & CO., LTD. 
85 MERRION SQUARE, DUBLIN, EIRE 
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BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than $ 340 Million Pesos 
(Aproximately US $ 136 000.000) 
TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 


1951: US. $374. 400.000 US. $ 459 800.000 
1952: US. $ 400. 670.000 US. $ 463.227.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


BRANCHES ESTABLISHED 1870 © BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S. A. 


























BANCO ATLANTIDA 


(ESTABLISHED 1913) 


Head Office: LA CEIBA, Republic of Honduras, C.A. 
Branches: TEGUCIGALPA, SAN PEDRO SULA, PUERTO CORTES, TELA 
ACCOUNTS AT 30th JUNE, 1952 











— ASSETS LIABILITIES 
I, on 66 weoeea-ed oe occ. eee , 
With Foreign Banks. __. 3.342.131.96 Capital and Reserves .. L.4,000,000.00 
bane Central Bank .... 5,088,708.80 Undivided Profits ...... 2.914,646.66 
Soares 27,589.00 ‘ 
Stocks, Bonds, etc. .... 1.021.476.10 Weeetes ...ccccccas css BRS SSTLES 
BMD .cccsiccescsdess ane Other Liabilities ...... 1,699,818.59 
Other Assets ..........  1,042,164.86 
L.28,010,812.43 L.28,010,812.43 
OR OES IEEE IDE TILE ETI SET TE A RE 
(L.1.00 Lempira — U.S. $ 0.50) 
Overseas enquiries welcomed—trade information available on request. Carmelo D’ Antoni, President 

















BANCO DE MARACAIBO C.A. 


FOUNDED 1882 
Main Office: MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 


Branches at : Caracas, Barquisimeto, Valera Cabimas, Punto Fijo and 
Santa Barbara del Zulia 


WE OFFER COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE: 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS DOCUMENTS FOR COLLECTION 
SECURED LOANS DISCOUNTS 
CREDIT INFORMATION TRANSFER OF FUNDS 








INQUIRIES INVITED 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS BANK 


(Registered in England) LIMITED 
9 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 





Authorized Capital £1,500,000. Paid-up Capital & Reserves £1,150,000 





PLACES 


A COMPLETE INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICE 
AT THE DISPOSAL OF ITS CLIENTS 
(ENQUIRIES INVITED) 














ARAB BANK LIMITED 


Established 1930 
Authorised and Paid-up Capital: J.D. 1,100,000. Reserves: J.D. 2,050,000 
Registered Office: JERUSALEM. Management: AMMAN-JORDAN 
Branches: 
HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN AND PALESTINE: Amman, Jerusalem, Nablus, Ramallah, 
Irbid, Tulkarem and Gaza. EGYPT: Cairo (two branches), Alexandria, Port-Said, Mansourah, Mehallah 
Kubra and Tanta. IRAQ: Baghdad, Basrah and Mosul. LEBANON: Beirut and Tripoli. SYRIA: 
Damascus, Aleppo, Homs and Banias. LIBYA: Benghazi. SAUDI ARABIA: Jeddah. 
London Correspondents: Midland Bank Limited. 
New York Correspondents: Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 
Guaranty Trust Company and Irving Trust Company. 
Other Correspondents: All over the world. 
The Bank invites you to utilise the services of its Branches for all Banking Transactions with the Middle East 
Arab States 


J.D. (Jordan Dinar) equivalent to one pound sterling 
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FOR COLLECTION ia — TS IN ECUADOR 


BANCO DE “‘DESCUEN TO 


ESTABLISHED 1920. P.O. BOX No. 414 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR, SOUTH AMERICA 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus Sucres S/23’000,000.00 








MemsBers EcuADORIAN CENTRAL BANKING SYSTEM 

















BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


Established 1902 
Head Office: 14 calle Alcala, MADRID (own building) 


Telegraphic Address: BANESTO 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - Ptas. 337.500.000.— RESERVE FUND - Ptas. 433.967.117,37 


Over 447 Branches in Spain and Spanish Morocco 
Correspondents in the Principal Cities of the World 


THE BANCO ESPANOL pe CREDITO 


Maintains a Foreign Department especially organized for the handling of all Banking Transactions 
connected with the Import and Export Business 
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BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


ESTABLISHED 1913 
% 


Head Office: ROME - Via V. Veneto, 119 
Branches throughout Italy and in MADRID 


Every kind of Domestic and International Banking 
Business transacted 


® 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES : 


NEW YORK - - - - - | Wall Street 
LONDON, E.C.2 - . - 54 Threadneedle Street 
PARIS - - - - - - 4 Rue de la Paix 
FRANKFURT a/M - 5/7 Eschersheimer Landstrasse 
RIO DE JANEIRO~ - 134 Rua Visconde de Inhauma 























BANCO DE VENEZUELA 


SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 
Capital: Bs. 52.500.000.— Reservas: Bs. 24.100.000.— 


LA MAS EXTENSA, COMPLETA Y EFICIENTE RED DE SUCURSALES Y 
AGENCIAS BANCARIAS—EXISTENTES EN VENEZUELA 


Direccion cablegrafica: **‘ BANCOVENEZ ” 


Sucursal en Caracas Oficina Central Agencia en Caracas 
Bello Monte, Sabana Grande Sociedad a Traposos . Catia, Edificio Laquete 
Teléfonos Nos. 25661 y 27714 Caracas Teléfono no. 98.564 


SUCURSALES EN EL INTERIOR 


Barcelona—Barquisimeto—Ciudad Bolivar—Maracaibo—Maracay—Puerto Cabello— 
Puerto La Cruz—San Crist6bal— Valencia 


AGENCIAS EN EL INTERIOR 


Acarigua — Altagracia de Orituco -— Aragua de Barcelona — Barinas — Calabozo — 

Caripito — Carupano — Coro — Cumana — El Callao — El Tocuyo — Encontrados — 

Guanare — Guiria — La Guaira — La Victoria — Las Piedras — Maturin — Merida 

— Ocumare del Tuy — Porlamar — Punto Fijo — Rio Chico — San Carlos — San 

Felipe — San Fernando de Apure — San Antonio del Tachira — San Juan de los Morros 
— Trujillo — Tucupita 


. “ Aereopuerto Internacional de Maiquetia 
SUB-AGENCIAS < Terminal de Pasajeros, La Guaira 
| Oficina de la Aduana, San Antonio del Tachira 
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The 
Barclays Group of Banks 
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BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA) 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIM‘ TED 
THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 


Other Associated Companies 


Barclays Trust Company of Canada 


Barclays Overseas Development Corporation 
Limited 


Barclays Bank Executor & Trustee Company 
(Channel Islands) Limited 
This organisation, with correspondents throughout 
the world, is able to offer to those concerned with 
trade or travel abroad all the services a modern 


Bank can perform for its customers. 
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VESTLANDSBANKEN 


BERGEN—NORWAY 
COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
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BUSINESS CONTACTS WITH SWEDEN 
THROUGH 


SVERIGES KREDITBANK 




















Like every TRAVEL-NEUROTIC, Percival Ribbon needs a crisp, evenly-grained envelope* to 
tcar up on a bus journey. In the first traffic-jam (six minutes, south end of London Bridge 
he folds his ticket into sixteen, unfolds it and folds it into sixteen again. In the next (ten minutes, 
halfway over) he tears down the folds and showers his knees with confetti. At Ludgate Circus 
eight minutes, he plays jig-saws, trying to reconstruct the ticket. In the Strand (six minutes) he 
throws rt away. 


4 


Percival, in all this, has not been alone. yori 
. . . . : . ’ 
But his companions, by the time they reach Oxford Street (twelve minutes, fe @ 
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brewery dray wedged crossways on), have nothing to tear. A man in 
front of Percival is eating the brim of — 
his hat: a man behind him has fretted | 
the edges of his umbrella into a_ haze 
of black candy-floss. At Marble Arch (four , a 
minutes) a man in morning clothes is seen 
to tear the thumb out of his glove. Nail- 
chewing, self-conversation and other evidences’ of advanced 
nervous disorders are general. 

jut Percy is calm, his fingers working quickly and coolly. When he 
alights at Lancaster Gate he will be able to present the conductor 
with a miaster-work in paper filigree, delicate as gossamer, 
representing a rabbit in a bowler hat playing a bass fiddle. And 





} it is because his sanity is precious to him that Percival Ribbon, like 
every travel-neurotic, needs a crisp, evenly-grained envelope to 


tcar up on a bus journey. 


* One of the RIVER SERIES for p-eference.’ A nice, manoenvrable Cam Parchment ts perfectly planned for 


Perey, our fetitious traveller. 
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A \ there are several teatures that distinguish 
. \ River Series from ordinary envelopes-—their 
smart modern **Square Cut’’ appearance— 
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all have generous gumming of flaps and rt % FREE SAMPLE BINDER 
wide overlap of seams to provide securits We shall be delighted to send tv pro- 
Le and all are made trom British high-quality papers. i: fessional and business houses our newest 
Your local Stationer -or Printer will readily arrange tu? sample binder of River Series envelopes. 
supplies. yim NAME 
ics FIRM 
‘ +e ADDRESS 
River Seriesenvelopes © «: 
a 





rHERE ARE OVER 260 diilerent sizes and shapes of Manilla. 
Cream Laid, Air Mail. Cartridge and Parchment envelopes in 
the “ River Series © range. 


PIRIE, APPLETON & CO LTD * CHADWELL HEATH MILL *: ESSEX 
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Efficiency in view — on our Stand at the 


< \ BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 


' We invite you to pay us a visit on 


'-\ BANDA SPIRIT DUPLICATORS e BANDA ADDRESSING MACHINES 
; B. & A. SYSTEMS MACHINES e BANDAMAIL LETTER OPENERS 
) B. & A. CALCULATORS e BANDAMAIL LETTER SEALERS 
A VICTOR ADDING MACHINES e BANDA CONTROL BOARDS 


— representing the latest 
in modern office equipment. 
Ws Details of any exhibit are available on request from 


BLOCK & ANDERSON LIMITED 
58-60 KENSINGTON CHURCH STREET, LONDON, W.8 
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REA BROTHERS LIMITED 


(Inc. Walter H. Salomon & Co.) 


Established 1919 


Merchant Bankers 


KINGS HOUSE, 
36-37 KING STREET, E.C.2 





Telephone : MONarch 7454 (7 lines) Telegrams : WALSA, CENT. 
MONarch 4033 (3 lines) 



































78,000 FEET OF NEW IDEAS! 


Come and see for yourself how the 
latest office machines and equipment 
can save time, 


and effort in 


your business today. 
i 


money 








A HIVE OF NEW IDEAS 
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When in London be sure you 


visit it 


OPEN 10 a.m.—8 p.m. 


fo: One of the five largest 


banks in Japan 
The 


IToK AI 


| Bank,Ltd. 





NAGOYA, JAPAN 






183 Offices: Nagoya, Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Osaka, Kobe and other major 
cities throughout the country. 


Correspondents all over the world 
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SWISS-ISRAEL 
TRADE 
BANK 





Banking Facilities 
Throughout 
The World 











24 GRAND-QUAI 
GENEVA 


Teleg. SWISRAEL Tel. 40385 
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Cable: 
BANKSUELTZ 


Phone: 
34 46 23-5 


ERICH SULTZ 


BANKER 
FOREIGN TRADE BANK 


25 Poststrasse, HAMBURG 36 


Code: 
Peterson’s 3rd Ed. 


Telex: 
021 1904 














FOR ALL TRANSACTIONS WITH THE MIDDLE EAST 


INTRA BANK. 8.A. 


P.O.B. 1524, BEIRUT, Lebanon 


Cable Address: INTRA 
Telephones: 95-11, 96-50, 40-38 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 











. as enduring as the hills 


The main precept upon which The Scottish Mutual is 
founded is a changeless one. That precept is trust .. . 
a trust as secure in its foundation as the mountains 
themselves. 

Since 1883, the Society has enjoyed the confidence of a 
discriminating public. 






As a policy holder, broker or | 


agent, you too can have every confidence in assuring | 


with or recommending 


The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
HFAD OFFICE: 109 ST. VINCENT STRI ET, GLASGOW C.2. 
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WELL 
WORTH 
PUTTING 
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The P.P.J. Home Safe 


P.P.J. Home Safes serve a double purpose. They actively 
encourage saving and, with your name and address em- 
bossed on the smart, leather-cloth cover, they are an 
excellent advertising medium. 

Strong and solid, with a slot for coins and a circular 
aperture for notes, P.P.J. Home Safes are serving leading 
Banks, Building Societies and Insurance Companies all 
over the world. 


Please write to us to-day and we will gladly send you 
samples and prices of the P.P.}. book-type Home Safe. 


PEARSON -PAGE-JEWSBURY CO., LTD 
(Dept. 12) Westwood Works, Birmingham, 6 
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MR. PEPYS SEES 
THE CORONATION 


JUNE e2nd, 1953 


Up betimes to don new wig and hose in honour 
of this so great occasion. Every manner of people 
in the streets this day vet but one emotion 
manifest in the gait and features of all, an 
aflectionate but reverent joy fixed on the person 
of their Queen. Payed 5s. to a street trader for 
an orange box and from this mercantile eminence 
did survey the passing show as from a grand 
stand. Never was money put to better account. So 
many jewels and ornaments of every land. yet did our 
Queen outshine them all in majesty. And so to bed — 


to dream upon this new Elizabethan age. 


With apologies to Mr. Pepys, who in the reign of Charles IT was a 
customer of Humphrey Stokes the goldsmith at the sign of the Black 
Horse in Lombard Street, where now stands the Head Office of 
Lloyds Bank. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) it comes out COUNTED 
HEAD OFFICE: That’s the time-saving 


38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. | labour-saving job that SORTED 


the ICC Tye Mh TL _ rrr 
Capital (Paid up) £3,500,000. _— — — RECORDED 
et lute accuracy. Works in 
Reserve Fund £4,500,000. denominations {O01 -, =_ 
Reserve Liability of | 2/-, 2/6. It’s electrically 
the Proprietors £3,500,000. | operated and a junior 


can tend it. Needs only 
3 ft. x 3 ft.6 ins. floor 


space. 


Branches of the Bank are established 





at Manchester and Liverpool and at 
_ STAND No. 5 BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION 


International Coin Counting Machine Co. Ltd. 
Alexandra Road. Enfield. Middlesex 
Phone: Howard 1886 


most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern | 


Asia and the Far East. 
{ Makers of letter-opening, envelope-sealing, 
coin-counting and token-counting machines 
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NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


LIMITED ' 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £i21,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : 
42 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


General Manager: J. ALLAN BROWN 


LONDON CITY OFFICE : WEST END OFFICE : 
37 Nicholas Lane, 18-20 Regent Street, 
Lombard Street, E.C.4 Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 











When Trading with Switzerland Head Office: 
ZURICH, 


you will want to ensure that you are dealing a 


with a dependable banking organisation able to 


serve you efficiently. The Head Office of the Over 30 branches throughout 
Switzerland 


UNION BANK Capital: 


| Fr. 80’000’000 fully paid 


OF SWITZERLAND tiiaitaess 


Fr. 60’000’000 


and its Branches throughout the country 
Cable address for all Offices 


and Branches: 
and varied experience at your disposal. BANKUNION 


welcome the opportunity to place their long 


Union de Banques Suisses Schweizerische Bankgeselischaft 
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U. D. I. 


and ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 


Provide a service for every branch 
of Industry and Commerce at 
every Stage of its development. 


FOR companies requiring plant, 
equipment and transport, 














FOR the enlargement and de- 
velopment of premises and works, 


_ FOR companies contemplating 
a public issue or a placing of shares, 


' FOR advice and assistance in 
| the capitalisation of private com- 
_ panies to prepare for the incidence 
of Death Duties. 
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UNITED DOMINIONS 
TRUST LIMITED 


Regis House, King William Street 
London, E.C.4 


Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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With patience and luck you could still catch 
fish in the old way with a bent pin on a 
piece of string, though children realize that 
success is much more likely with a modern 
rod. You can still try to carry your business 
in your head and keep your money in a tin 
box—but why make life difficult? The 
up-to-date services provided by the Midland 
Bank have contributed largely to the success 
of many business men. 


MIDLAND BANK 


OVER 2,100 BRANCHES TO SERVE YOU 



















Faithful service to the needs of agriculture, 
commerce, industry and the people of Britain 
is the objective of the Bank, in which all the advantages of intimate 
local knowledge of people and affairs are used to the benefit of cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. 

Local Boards of Directors in’ important centres in association with 
resident District General Managers have, for many years, contributed 
much to the successful achievement of this objective in providing a 
distinctive banking service for everybody. 

Enquiries will be welcomed and will meet with immediate and courteous 
attention at the local District Office or through any branch. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED £ 


HEAD OFFICE: WATER’ STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 
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London District Office : 68 Lombard Street, Manchester District Office: 43 Spring Gardens, 2 
Se Midland District Office : 98 Colmore Row, 
Leeds District Office : 28-30 Park Row, Leeds, I Birmingham, 3 
Liverpool District Office : 4 Water Street, North Eastern District Office : 22 Grey Street. 
Liverpool, 2 Newcastle upon Tyne, I 
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SOCIETE GENERALE 


pour favoriser le developpement du Commerce et de I’Industrie en France 
ESTABLISHED 1864 


(Incorporated in France with limited liability) 


Head Office: 29 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS (9e) 
London Office: 105 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
New York Agency: 60 Wall Street 
Buenos Aires Office: Calle Reconquista 330 
OVER 1,300 BRANCHES IN FRANCE AND IN FRENCH AFRICA 


(Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, French West Africa, French Equatorial Africa) 


TRAVELLERS CHEQUES IN FRENCH FRANCS ISSUED 


SUBSIDIARIES: 
SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE BANQUE ET DE DEPOTS 
Sivsiete, Antwerp, Charleroi, London) 
SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE 
(Barcelona, Valencia) 


BANCO FRANCO CUBANO 


Havana 














ASSOCIATED BANK : SOCIETE GENERALE ALSACIENNE DE BANQUE 


(Strasbourg, Metz, Mulhouse, Colmar, etc., Koln, Sarrebriick and Zurich) 
Represented in Frankfurt and Mainz 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
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BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL B.M. 


formerly 


THE ANGLO-PALESTINE BANK 





General Management : Tel-Aviv 











41 Branches throughout Israel 
| New York Representation: 
| 20 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5 
Representative for Continental Europe: 
BLEICHERWEG I (am PARADEPLATZ), ZURICH 
London Office: 


6 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 





A ffiliation: The Bank Leumi Le-Israel Trust Company, Limited, Tel-Aviv 
The Trust Company undertakes the usual Trustee and Executor business 
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THE MAURITIUS COMMERCIAL BANK 


CUREPIPE \ MAURITIUS 


ROSEHILL 


Established 1838 
Telegraphic Address “*EGO”’ 


Capital . . . . Rs. 3,000,000 Reserves .. . . Rs. 3,780,000 
London Agents : 
LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 


Overseas Department: 6 EASTCHEAP, E.C.3 
Also Agents in all parts of the World 


Complete Banking Facilities 























TURKIYE IS BANKASI 


9 
HEAD OFFICE: ANKARA 


CAPITAL, RESERVES AND PROVISIONS : T.L. 62.939.748 
DEPOSITS : T.L. 501.596.08! 


115 Branches in Turkey. Foreign Branch : Alexandria 
Correspondents throughout the World. 


COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE. 


As it is the leading Commercial, Deposit Bank of Affair of Turkey it is in a position to help 
the prospective foreign investors in Turkey, or, if necessary, to co-operate with them. 
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The BANCA TOSCANA 


is able to secure banking services in connection with the importation of raw materials 
and exportation of manufactured products, in which the region of Tuscany is 
interested, through its 140 branches and particularly through those branches 
established in the following productive and commercial localities: 

PRATO: Importation of wool. Exportation of woollens 

SANTA CROCE SULL*ARNO—PONTE A EGOLA: Importation of hides for tannery 

LUCCA: Exportation of cotton threads 

FIRENZE—SIGNA: Exportation of straw and leather articles and other products of local craftsmanship 

SESTO FIORENTINO—-EMPOLI: Exportation of Majolica and clay works 

MONTEVARCHI: Exportation of felt hats 

CARRARA—MASSA-—PIETRASANTA: Exportation of marble tiles, blocks and marble statuary 

NAVACCHIO—CASCINA—PISA: Exportation of fruits and vegetables 


BANCA TOSCANA 


Head Office: CORSO 4 FLORENCE 











BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


PERE RERERERSERESERERER EES ESE ESE OD 


Head Office: ROMA — 173, Via del Corso 


Telegraphic Address : SPIRBANCO Code : Peterson's 3rd Ed. 
CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















BANCO VENEZOLANO DE CREDITO 


SOCIEDAD ANONIMA 
CARACAS — VENEZUELA 


RRR reeemerrencernemcers eccncionae Bs. 24.000.000,00 
FO Bs. 10.558.947,40 
Superavit ..................... es bliadiailaacail Bs. 1.529.196,04 


MAIN OFFICE: SUR 2 No. 7 
Eastern Branch (Caracas) : Avenida Abraham Lincoln No. 180 
Affiliated Bank: Banco de Carabobo, Valencia, Venezuela 


Founded 1925 All Commercial Banking Operations 


























BANCA VONWILLER MILANO 
Established 1819 
Capital Lit. 400.000.000.— 
Reserve Funds Lit. 263.000.000.— 
Authorised Bank for Foreign exchange 
Banking and Exchange business of every description transacted 


Head Office: Swiss Center Agency: 
MILAN, 14 Via Armorari = MILAN, Piazza Cavour 
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BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER 
(OVERSEAS) LTD. 
Affiliated to the Société Générale de Belgique 
CAPITAL £2,000,000 entirely subscribed 
4, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. DONNAY (Chairman and Managing Director) 
Sir THOMAS J. STRANGMAN, Q.C. (Deputy Chairman) 
P. BONVOISIN, F. HAEGLER, F. PUISSANT BAEYENS, P. RAMLOT, 
E. VAN HOOF (Director-Manager) 





British and Foreign Banking Business of every description transacted 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS — COMMERCIAL CREDITS —COLLECTION 
OF CLEAN AND DOCUMENTARY DRAFTS, ETC. 





Principal correspondent in London of the 
BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE 





Agents in the United Kingdom for the Belgian Postal Cheque Service 
Correspondents throughout the World 
































Cable Address: Domik New York. Telephone: Barclay 7-4600. 





Dominick & Dominick 
14, Wall Street - New York 5, N.Y. 


Corporate Affiliate : 
DOMINICK CORPORATION OF CANADA, 360 ST. JAMES STREET W., MONTREAL 
Cable Address : DOMIK MONTREAL, 














CREDITO ITALIANO 


Head Office in Milan 
262 Branches in Italy 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


. Representative in Great Britain: 
ORESTE PETIT—48/50, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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The 


THE PROTECTION Of important correspond- 
ence and documents is too often entrusted 
to an ordinary steel filing cabinet, which does 
not, of course, offer a high degree of 
resistance against fire, tall or theft. ‘These 
Safe Filing Cabinets are of special con- 
struction, incorporating a Miulners  F[ire- 
Resisting Sate, the interior of which 1s fitted 
with either a three or four-drawer Vertical 
Filing Cabinet. which can be supplied with 
castor base units if required. These give the 
maximum protection against the afore- 
mentioned hazards. 

They can be supplied complete with the 
‘Milspan’ suspended pocket filing system. 
Modern and practical, this svstem provides 
a separate pocket for each file. ‘Milspan’— 








way of Filing ! 


made only by Miulners—saves time, saves 
trouble and saves the irritation that misplaced 
files so often cause. 

Company Secretaries and other guardians of 
important papers should seriously consider 
the installation of at least one of these Safes 
in their private offices. 








1 od 
 Milners 


SAFE FILING CABINET 








Milners ... the safest safe investment 


MILNERS SAFE CO. L'TD., 58, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Telephone: CENtral 0041/5. Telegrams: Holdfast, Cent, London 
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Standard models available for immediate deliver) 


but Aalto for ADDING MACHINES 
OQ 


From the Scottish Factories of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD 


makers of the famous 
“CLASS 31°” DIRECT ENTRY 
: ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


206-216 MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I, AND ALL PRINCIPAL CENTRES 
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Infallible 


100% 


Accuracy 








Counts 


and 


Prints 


(optional) 
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The New British 


TOTOMETER 








Counting and Imprinting Machine 


for 
Treasury Notes, Cheques, Postal Orders, 
Cards, Coupons, Labels, Tickets, Bills, etc. 





* For demonstration and full details, write to :— 


UNIVERSAL POSTAL FRANKERS 
LIMITED 


90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND 
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A Banker's Diary 


Tuis Coronation month, when Britain is celebrating a rite that is the highest 
symbol of its people’s unity, 1s surely a time that ought also to be marked 
| by renewed efforts towards unity and understanding with the 
Doubts on greatest of our overseas friends. It is the more unfortunate, 
American therefore, that the past few weeks have brought forth some 
Policy nascent signs of dangerous rifts in the Anglo-American alliance. 
The political rift 1s probably smaller than some ill-advised, 
and a few ill-willed, commentators have suggested. If Mr. Malenkov and 
General Mao—or whoever are in charge of their respective countries at the 
moment—-really want peace, then the united populations of both America 
and Britain are only too eager to let them have it. The emphasis in British 
policy at the moment seems to be that everything should be done to make it 
easy for the Communists to give effect to any good intentions; and the emphasis 
in American policy is that everything should be done to make it difficult for 
the Communists to further any evil intentions about splitting the Allies. But 
surely the most sensible basis for policy at the moment is the recognition that 
either the Communists want peace, or they want to create a split between the 
Allies, or—most probably—they want to work towards a bit of both. Provided 
the Allies do not play the Communists’ hand for them, by manufacturing a 
split amongst themselves, different nuances in different statesmen’s speeches 
are not going to alter high policy in Peking or the Kremlin. That should be 
the guiding star for the coming three-power conference at Bermuda; and 
past experience of the sound political sense of Sir Winston Churchill and 
President Eisenhower suggests that they will recognize it. 

Whatever happens at Bermuda, however, the gravest danger of a split 
in the Anglo-American alliance still seems to lie in the field of economic 
policy. THE BANKER has emphasized before that the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion's response to the Commonwealth's convertibility plan has been disap- 
pointing beyond expectation. In the past few weeks this disappointment has 
been made even more obvious by the Chief Joseph Dam incident, the re- 
imposition of quotas on more American imports of agricultural produce (as a 
by-product of their price support programmes), and the re-introduction of an 
amended (but still more gravely inadequate) Customs Simplification Bill into 
Congress. This has been the background to two pointedly critical speeches 
by Mr. Butler on America’s foreign economic policy, and also to the rather 
mysterious series of British economic negotiations with European countries 
(which are discussed in an article on page 326 of this issue); as that article 
emphasizes, these negotiations are unlikely to have dramatic consequences, 
but it would not be surprising if—partly unconsciously—the former “ plan ”’ 
for convertibility is now being replaced by some sort of expression of good 
intent about extending to European and other non-dollar currency areas some 
of the relatively restriction-free payments arrangements that now govern 
trade and finance within the sterling area. 

Behind’ and beyond this uneasy reaction to America’s over-cautious 
foreign economic policy lies a much more delicate and dangerous disagreement. 
It is quite obvious that at this moment many economists and statesmen in 
public office in Britain are worried—even frightened—by trends in America’s 
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internal economic policy, and yet do not see how they can diplomatically say 
anything about it. The Republicans came into office largely on their promises 
to show more “ toughness’ in the struggles both against Communism and 
against inflation. The Communist menace may or may not have diminished 
since those heady days on the hustings, but it certainly seems that inflationary 
pressure has temporarily disappeared from the American economy. Yet the 
Federal Reserve, presumably acting to at least some extent under orders, had 
tightened the monetary screw sufficiently to raise the Treasury bill rate to 
2.35 perfcent. in early May compared with 1.71 per cent. a year before; and 
President Eisenhower has asked for a budget that would involve no immediate 
tax reductions, but a reduction of up to $5 billions in expenditure. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the case for a “ stimulus budget ”’ in 
America in 1953 seems even stronger than the case—officially accepted—for 
a stimulus budget in Britain; and economists in Britain may soon find them- 
selves cheering on some of the very odd Congressmen clamouring (usually for 
all the wrong reasons) for some very desirable tax cuts there. 


THE difficulty about this, of course, is that those Congressmen who are now 
clamouring for tax cuts are also those who are clamouring for expenditure cuts 
as well. The extreme—but defensible—view that a really 
Gold Flow sound budget in America this year would be one that aims at 
—and a $15 billions deficit finds no echo in their philosophy. Unfor- 
the Future tunately, too, the items of expenditure they seem most likely 
to cut lie in President Eisenhower's request for $5.8 billions 
for foreign aid. Of this $5.8 billions, $200 millions would go in economic aid 
to Britain, compared with an appropriation of $416 millions in the 1952-53 
budget and with actual receipts of $352 millions in the first ten months of 
1952-53. Since the $200 millions would be added to $175 millions of economic 
aid to Britain left over from previous appropriations—and since Britain should 
earn at least $100 millions more from American “ offshore purchases ”’ of 
military equipment next year—Britain need not face any immediate cut in 
aid receipts if Congress disposes as President Eisenhower has proposed. But 
in judging the future prospect for the sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves, it 
would be most unwise to rely on such Congressional tenderness. 

These reserves of the sterling area rose in April by $107 millions, a sum 
exactly equal to the average monthly rise in the first quarter of the year. At 
first sight, therefore, the movement may appear to reflect a resumption of the 
‘normal ’’ trend—broken in March by the heavy seasonal payments for 
tobacco. The balance with North America and other dollar areas picked up 
from the low March surplus to $76 millions—and thus was just above the 
February figure, and the best for two years. This gain more than offset the 
drop in American aid (to $20 millions, its lowest since defence aid began) and 
in the gold receipts from E.P.U. ($11 millions was received from the settlement 
of the March surplus, only 50 per cent. of which was payable in gold). The 
reserves accordingly took their respectable step up to the total of $2,273 millions. 
The picture was further brightened by the announcement of an April surplus 
of $42 millions with E.P.U., to be settled 50-50 in gold and credit in May. 

Unfortunately, the cheerful picture presented by these figures is not 
necessarily resistant to analysis. It is no secret that both official and unofficial 
observers were frankly surprised at the improvement recorded in April. The 
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favourable seasonal influences, such as the receipts from cocoa and from the 
tail-end of the wool sales, had not been expected to outweigh the unfavourable 
ones—the recent considerable fall in prices of sterling commodities, both 
absolutely and in relation to dollar commodities. The increase in the E.P.U. 
surplus for April was also unexpected, for seasonal influences, such as Easter 
tourist expenditure, had begun to work against Britain. Unfortunately, this 
may not mean that the forecasts were wrong. They may have been wrong only 
in their timing, so that the deterioration that did not occur in April must 
be expected in later months—when seasonal influences will already be tending 
to be unfavourable. And Britain’s payments with E.P.U. have, of course, 
still to face the strain of the enlarged “ liberalization "’ quota. 


FURTHER moves towards economic freedom are now becoming so frequent 
that even the most significant of them come unheralded and pass unsung. 
The decontrol of the price of nylon stockings on April 30, hardly 

Price a major triumph in itself, was duly hailed in the popular Press: 

Control but its real significance passed almost unnoticed. This step 

Ending marked the last stage in the dismantling of the labyrinth of 

Board of Trade price controls that had permeated into almost 
every corner of British industry in the war and early post-war years. The 
Board’s price-control powers were derived from two sources: the Defence 
Regulations, and the Goods and Services (Price Control) Acts, 1939 and 1941. 
The latter empowered the Board to fix maximum prices or to lay down 
standards by which firms were to compute their prices (the ‘‘ cost-plus ”’ 
method). These Acts were to be valid for the duration of “‘ the emergency ’ 
and the declaration of the Order-in-Council of April 30 that “‘ the emergency 
which gave rise to the Goods and Services (Price Control) Acts came to an end 
yesterday ’’ automatically rendered the Acts null and void and deprived the 
Board of any powers to make new orders under them. Hence the last remaining 
price control maintained by the Board under the Acts (that over nylon 
stockings) was terminated. As a result, the Central Price Regulation Com- 
mittee, which has “ advised and assisted’ the Board in its price control 
functions, is to be wound up—at a saving of 125 staff and {75,000 a year. 

But while the Board of Trade has now lost these specifically price-controlling 
powers, it, like all Government departments, can still use its powers under 
the Defence Regulations (as continued by the Supplies and Services Act) to 
control prices. These powers were used for most of the Board’s controls over 
manufacturers’ prices and for the enforcement of the utility schemes; but its 
last order made under these regulations lapsed over a year ago. There are 
accordingly now no more price-controls administered by the Board of Trade 
—which means in effect that the whole range of manufactured consumer- 
goods for which the Board was responsible is now free (though control could 
be re-imposed by the President of the Board should he deem it necessary). 

The price-control power derived from the Defence Regulations is still used, 
however, by other Departments in two broad groups of goods—food and raw 
materials. The number of controlled commodities in these groups is rapidly 
iwindling. Iron and steel (including scrap), ground sulphur, sulphuric acid 
and fertiliser materials are the only materials whose price is controlled by the 
Ministry of Supply or the Ministry of Materials. Control is also exercised, of 
course, over the price of all commodities for which the Ministries are monopoly 
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buyers; but the decision to permit private trading in copper in August restores 
all four ‘“‘ major’’ metals to the Metal Exchange. The Ministry of Food now 
controls the prices of only eleven foodstuffs beyond the range of rationed 
foods. Moreover, white bread is scheduled for decontrol in the autumn, and 
sugar when it is derationed in the near future. Price control in Britain is now 


on its last legs. 


THE clearing banks’ statement for April showed that “ net ’’ deposits fell by 
more than {20 millions in the four weeks to April 15—a movement that 
conflicts sharply with the normal seasonal tendencies and with 

Fall in a rise in deposits of £31 millions in the equivalent period of 
Deposits 1952. This was in fact the first significant fall in deposits in 
any April for over twenty years. Moreover, it occurred in spite 

of the fact that the private sector increased its demands on the banking system; 
advances and holdings of commercial bills together rose by £18 millions. The 
result is that whilst in the corresponding period last year the Government 
had increased its borrowings from the banking system by nearly £70 millions, 
this period saw a reduction of Government debt by over £35 millions. Yet 
the overall deficit shown in the Exchequer accounts between March 22 and 
April 18 (at just over £100 millions) was only slightly smaller than last year; 
and improved receipts from sources such as tax reserve certificates and small 
savings were limited to about {12 millions. Special influences connected with 
the fact that the period straddles the end of one financial year and the begin- 


April 15, Change on 

1953 Month Year 

ém. {m. fm. 

Deposits ‘ - _ 6059.6 + 6.9 + 65.8 
‘“ Net ”’ Deposits * + i 5821.9 — 20.1 + 106.5 

7 3 T 

Liguid Assets.. - _ _ 1962.1 (32.4) — 31.5 + 67.0 
Cash ‘i oe ‘i Ks 498.3 (8.22) + 1.6 — 2.5 
Call Money “ ie ia 454-2 (7.5) — 18.2 — 57.3 
Treasury Bills .. be - 938.2 (15.5) — 16.9 + 188.3 
Other Bills te bd - 71.3 (I.2) + 2.0 — 61.5 
Investments plus Advances .. es 3933-8 (64.9) + 13.4 + 46.7 
Investments .. ee ai 2119.3 (35.0) —- 2.6 + 185.2 
Advances - - 1814.4 (29.9) + 16.0 — 138.5 


* After deducting items in course of collection. + Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


ning of another might throw this arithmetic slightly off course; but they could 
hardly account for the whole—or even for most—of the swing round of over 
{100 millions in Government borrowing that occurred. 

Since this is a much larger discrepancy than could conceivably be explained 
by “ departmental ”’ sales of gilt-edged securities, part of the reason for the fall 
in deposits must therefore be sought in a temporary increase in the external 
deficit. As neither the trade returns nor anything else give any indication of 
sharp deterioration, the influence was probably a large special payment that 
caused an abnormal excess of external payments over receipts. This suppo- 
sition is confirmed by the fact that the fall in deposits was more than accounted 
for by one bank alone—the National Provincial, whose ‘‘ net ’’ deposits fell 
by nearly £50 millions. It has been suggested in the money market that the 
factor responsible may have been a lump sum payment for oil royalties to the 
Middle East. Certainly some of the Middle East banks were reported to be 
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flush with funds in the middle of April. The unusual movement in the pattern 
of bank assets and deposits during the month should not therefore be taken 
as a sign of any significant change in the monetary position or policy. 


THE report of the Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation is of par- 
ticular interest this year. The accounts show that the Corporation’s loans and 
advances rose by only £2.6 millions, to £26.3 millions, in the 


I.C.F.C. year ended on March 31 last—an expansion smaller than in 
and Interest any previous year. Yet despite a rise of over £200,000 in 
Rates interest charges payable to the banks for loans, and des- 


pite higher tax payments, the Corporation succeeded in 
increasing its net profit from £388,032 to £417,931—and paid its first dividend 
(of 4 per cent.) to the banks that are its shareholders. It is a tribute to the 
Corporation's management that the effect of more difficult conditions was 
more than offset by the fruits of its sound financing policy in earlier years. 
The smaller scale of new lending by the I.C.F.C. last year seems to have 
been due to two factors. In the first place, although the banks (under pressure 
of diminished liquidity ratios) were passing on more business to the Corporation 
in the early part of last year, there was an overall decline in demand for the 
Corporation's facilities; applications last year numbered only 416, compared 
with 568 in 1951-52. Secondly, the Corporation screened requests for new loans 
more stringently; its “‘ net rate of approval’ of new customers’ proposals 
fell from 16 per cent. in 1951-52 to 11 percent. last year. This tighter screening 
was partly due to the I.C.F.C.’s efforts to live up to tighter Treasury directives, 
but it was almost certainly also influenced by the fact that new business 
became less profitable. The Corporation suffered an increase in the banks’ 
charges on all money, old as well as new, advanced to it; since it lends to its 
customers at fixed rates, this dearer borrowing cuts sharply into its profit 
margins. This discouragement of new lending is, of course, one of the deliberate 
consequences of high short-term rates at a time of economic crisis. In the last 
few months, however, the Corporation, like the banks, may have begun to 
look upon requests for new lending a little more leniently : and its lending 
rates have been shaded in line with the fall in long-term rates on the ordinary 
capital market. But it is not finding the demand for new loans any too 
voracious at the moment; and first impressions suggest that the stimulus 
given by the budget (and especially by the partial restoration of initial allow- 
ances) may be less effective than might have been expected. 


THE perennial debate on the monetary price of gold has been stirred into 
renewed activity with the circulation of a report on the “ imbalance ”’ of inter- 
national payments that Mr. Roy Harrod, the Oxford economist, 

Gold has prepared for the International Monetary Fund. Mr. Harrod 
Price spent some months with the I.M.F. last year, and was primarily 
Again engaged in preparing this report (which appears in the latest issue 
o. the Fund’s “ Staff Papers’). But its publication under this 

aegis does not mean that the majority of I.M.F. executive directors or experts 
are likely to agree with it. For Mr. Harrod, in direct opposition to the 
“ orthodox ”’ I.M.F. views of the past, plumps unmistakably for a general 
writing up in the monetary value of gold. The arguments he advances will 
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be familiar to readers of THE BANKER—for most of them have appeared in 
this journal before—but Mr. Harrod hammers them home with considerable 
logic and force. He estimates that, while the dollar price of gold has remained 
fixed since before the war, the average price of all other goods entering into 
international trade has risen 2} times. This attempt to fix an arbitrary and 
artificially low price has led to a fall in gold production and has encouraged 
hoarding and the diversion of gold to free markets where a price above the 
official quotation has been obtainable. The world, in consequence, is suffering 
from an inadequate supply of new gold and from the fact that an unduly large 
proportion of that supply is not entering monetary circulation. Mr. Harrod 
points out that “if the value of the newly-mined gold becoming available for 
money outside the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. had borne the same relation to the 
value of world trade as it did in the 1930s, the rest of the world could have paid 
for the whole realized surplus of the United States on goods and services 
account in 1950 to mid-1952, without loss of reserves and without aid (other 
than military items) ”’ 

The inadequacy of the present valuation of gold is apparent not only in 
current supplies but in monetary reserves. Mr. Harrod points out that, at 
its present valuation in terms of goods and trade, all the gold in the world, 
even if most equitably distributed, would not be sufficient to provide nations 
with adequate reserves. So long, therefore, as the dollar price of gold remains 
unchanged, it will be necessary for the main trading nations of the world to 
maintain quantitative, and, usually, discriminatory, restrictions on their 
international trade. These are potent arguments; but—except possibly in 
the event of a slump—the Eisenhower Administration seems most unlikely 
to listen to them. 


THE exchange control authorities have lately been allowing greater latitude 
to British exporters of capital goods in the granting of credit to their customers. 
This relaxation accords with the announcement by _ the 

Longer President of the Board of Trade during the Budget debate 
Credits for that the exchange control would now allow such exporters to 
Exports — grant longer credit than the four-year limit (or rather longer 

in special cases) that has been the general rule since the 

middle of 1952. In addition, exporters of consumer goods are now permitted 
to grant more extended terms than the six-month period (intended to cover 
the shipment of the goods and their disposal in the importing country) hitherto 
permitted. The increasing competition in some markets from foreign exporters 
able to grant longer credit terms has made this step desirable; but there 1s 
no indication that the Government is giving ground before some industrialists 
pressure for measures that would in effect subsidize (e.g. by means of a special 
financing institution) the long-term credits that are now demanded by s0 
many soft currency importers. Nor are there any signs that the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department is likely to alter its attitude to applicants, 
indeed, in contrast with the previous relaxation in the attitude of the exchange 
control authorities, no intimation has this time been given that the policy of 
the E.C.G.D. will be affected. The precept now seems to be that, if exporters 
can finance such credits on normal commercial criteria, the exchange control 
will not stand in their way. That is almost certainly the right policy at present. 

















Elizabethan Heritage 


T is one of the pleasing and illogical coincidences of this country’s history 
J a the periods of its greatest progress have broadly coincided with the 

reigns of its greatest Queens. To-day, when the lights and the flags (and 
some very ugly grandstands) are going up all over London, there is an irresis- 
tible temptation to look back on those achievements and to conjure up dreams 
in the same shade of royal purple for the reign that is now beginning. There 
are, of course, dangers in this approach—the danger of being unreasoningly 
emotional (which is not a common national failing) and the danger of being 
intolerably platitudinous (which is). Emotional upsurges will not make 
history repeat itself like a striking clock—not, at any rate, unless each genera- 
tion devotes a great deal of energy to winding up the springs. But it is true 
that anyone who looks back to the reigns of our Queens can trace the main 
factors that have made this small island one of the six richest—and one of the 
three greatest—powers in the world to-day; and that have knit around the 
symbol of the Crown a world-wide Commonwealth that is still the greatest single 
ent ty in international trade. This article will seek, first, to trace these past 
threads of our heritage; and then, very briefly, to look forward to suggest the 
main problems that may lie before the new Elizabethan age if it is to see that 
these threads do not snap. 

This country’s growth as a world power really started in the reign of 
Elizabeth I of England, for political rather than economic reasons. That 
reign brought down the curtain (and very nearly the final curtain) on an age 
when England’s Government had been even more unstable and interrupted 
by revolutions than the Governments of Latin American republics are now. 
It also saw England thwart the designs of a would-be world conqueror for 
the first time, the first steps towards the establishment of the only enlightened 
overseas Empire that the world has ever known, an unparalleled (and still 
largely inexplicable) addition to our cultural heritage, and—as a by-product 
rather than as a cause of all this—an industrial revolution second only in 
importance to that achieved in Queen Victoria's day. 

The age of the first Elizabeth, in short, was an age about which Englishmen 
of all political persuasions can afford to be smug, but about which economists 
of any school of thought would be unwise to pontificate. It was certainly an 
age of a planned economy, for the first stirrings of mercantilism then evident 
were nothing if not that; but it was also an age of sound money and nascent 
capitalism, for it saw the rise of Sir Thomas Gresham and the building of his 
Bourse. It was an age that saw the early birth pangs, through the Elizabethan 
Poor Law, of the modern welfare state; but that Poor Law envisaged a simple 
policy for full employment and productivity, for it laid down that sturdy vaga- 
bonds should be put to work or flogged. It was an age that saw the stimulation 
of secondary industry, but it was based upon a sound development of raw 
materials first; production of coal, tin, lead and zinc expanded more than 
anything else. It was an age of surprisingly equal opportunity for all—Drake 
himself was a poor parson’s son; but equal opportunity meant that those who 
were successful could grow very rich indeed. Above all, of course, it was an 
age in which political stability provided the opportunity for economic advance- 
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ment (instead of the other way round); and England grasped that opportunity 
with both hands. 

A century later, when next a Queen sat as sole occupant of England's 
throne—with a Churchill as the greatest of her subjects—the torch was again 
carried forward at an accelerated pace chiefly because political conditions 
allowed economic opportunities to be taken up. The reign of Queen Anne saw 
the final (or what most of us hope will prove to be the final) union of England 
and Scotland, successful resistance to French hegemony over the Continent, 
and the first progress towards an agricultural revolutton that alone made 
possible the industrial revolution of the next century. The system of party 
politics that was then emerging was admittedly as corrupt as politics in the 
Middle East to-day, but somehow—and possibly very largely because of the 
Royal connection—this passed away without Britons falling into the sin of 
elevating politics into either a lucrative occupation or a towering personal 
passion. And this wasa great advantage; for it meant that no British politician 
stood in the way of the advancement of individual economic enterprises, 
—for no leading statesman ever really found himself in a position where 
his financial interests were heavily tied up with the prosperity of a rival enter- 
prise, or where he had a passion and the power to prevent a break-up of the old 
social order, or where he had a passion and the power to drive that social 
order into a new pattern where existing economic incentives might not work. 

By the time that Queen Victoria came to the throne the Royalist tradition 
—which had been one of the hidden lynch-pins of this stable political system— 
was at a desperately low ebb; of Victoria’s three immediate predecessors, one 
had been frankly a rake and two had been frankly mad. It was at this stage 
that the young Queen so swiftly caught the affection of the public that she 
turned one of the Royal tradition’s gravest crises into one of its finest hours; 
it may well have been largely because of this that the Chartist troubles im 
Britain in the 1840s were much less broadly based than the popular revolutions 
on the Continent in 1848. But the real secret of the golden Victorian age was 
that the social patterns that had emerged in Britain over the three preceding 
centuries were once again peculiarly well fitted to allow the country to seize the 
economic opportunities provided by the hour. That social pattern allowed 
savings to accumulate in the hands of restless and parvenu capitalists, who 
eagerly sought out the most profitable (and therefore broadly the most pro- 
ductive) fields for investment. In many other countries savings accumulated 
mainly in the hands of rich landed gentry, who were chiefly concerned (and 
able) to use their political power to see that parvenus did not arise. 

The system had its disadvantages, although liberal economists of the day 
underestimated them and Labour politicians exaggerate them now. But that 
Liberalism, free trade and Jlatsser-faire were essentially the right policies for 
Britain in the Victorian age—and that they would be the right policies for a 
giant and expansionist economy like America’s to-day——cannot be doubted; 
when the great Queen died, the real income of the British working classes was 
at least twice as large as when she ascended the throne. 

History can be plasticine. The lessons of the reigns of Elizabeth I, Anne 
and Victoria can be moulded to fit most political prejudices; even Karl Marx 
did a superficially impressive job at that. But there are surely two salient 
causes of Britain's progress that can be distinguished frem this story with 
reasonable objectivity. Britain has prospered down the last four centuries of 
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its history for two principal reasons: first because political passions and pre- 
judices have never got in the way of economic dynamism; and, secondly, 
because the constant changes required in Britain’s pattern of production to 
adapt it to changes in the pattern of world competition and demand have not, 
at any rate up to the 1930s, been too great for that dynamism to bear. 

What are the prospects that these two hidden fountain-heads of British 
prosperity can be maintained throughout the new Elizabethan age ? On the 
score of internal political stability, there seems little to fear. In the last 
fifteen years there has been a massive social revolution in the United Kingdom; 
broadly speaking, all those who earned less than 4500 a year in the 1930s 
are now better off, while most of those who then earned more than £1,500 
a year are now worse off. Yet this scissors movement has been accepted 
with remarkably little social stress; in almost every other country it would 
almost certainly have led to the emergence of something very like Fascism as 
a significant political force among the dispossessed. 

It may well be that the changing distribution of incomes has had hidden 
and harmful consequences on the economy’s capacity to grow; the full effects 
on the blunting of incentives and—above all—on the supply of risk capital 
cannot yet be gauged. One essential pre-requisite of progress in the near 
future will therefore be that those who have managed and spurred on this 
march of social revolution should be on the look-out for these effects, and 
should not resist any measures that may be needed to modify them. If a 
world slump—and with it bitterness between the classes and masses—recurs, 
this may be a tall order. But somehow it still seems logical to suppose that 
the thrust and parry of democracy in a surprisingly level-headed electorate 
will carry Britain through to the right internal mixture of social ideals and 
economic elbow-room in the end; it has certainly served the country well, in 
remarkably unpropitious circumstances, in the last forty years. The growth of 
both social welfare and productivity since Mr. Lloyd George's first provocative 
budget has been far greater than most pessimists would then have forecast. 

Externally, the prospect is more troubling. Queen Elizabeth II is now 
acceding as Head of a Commonwealth that is much more united around her 
person than it seemed likely to be even five years ago; it is no small achieve- 
ment of statesmanship that her Coronation is to-day attended and loyally 
celebrated by the Prime Ministers of Republican India, divided Pakistan and 
Nationalist South Africa. But it would be idle to deny that the task of holding 
that Commonwealth together throughout her reign seems likely to be more 
dificult than at any time since the reign of George III. 

There are two major clouds in the sky. The first is the cloud of racial 
antagonism. It is now quite certain that the next thirty years must see the 
native sons of the African continent prosper and progress to a stage where 
they will have to be allowed an equal share in the capital appurtenances and ways 
of life of the states that they inhabit; it may be that they will grow richer 
while their European neighbours actually grow poorer, or it may be that 
they will merely grow richer more quickly than the Europeans do. At the 
moment it does not look as if the Europeans will accept either event without a 
struggle that will have grave political and economic consequences for the 
world at large—and for the Commonwealth in particular. 

The second cloud is less frequently discerned, but it may give rise to a 
storm nearer to home. The United Kindom’s prosperity to-day is founded on 
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the fact that it hasa greater accumulation of effective industrial capital per head 
than any other country except the United States (at any rate when the advan- 
tages of geographical compactness are taken into account). In the next 
thirty years other countries—and particularly other countries in the Common- 
wealth—are going to build up their industrial capital, too. It may be that 
the United Kingdom will be able to keep ahead in this race for capital accumu- 
lation—although it will have to trim its social pattern to a shape that will 
encourage much more saving if it is to do so. It may be that some Common- 
wealth countries will aid our competitive position—although weakening that of 
the whole sterling area—by extending their capital accumulation in all the least 
economic sections (as Australia has recently done). But it is quite certain that 
some at least of this capital accumulation, especially where it is founded on a 
basis of cheap labour, will undermine Britain’s competitive position in local 
markets and in consumer goods trades. To put the prospect bluntly: In the 
next thirty years India, Pakistan, Malaya and perhaps West Africa must be 
expected to follow roughly—although, of course, only roughly—the pattern of 
progress that Japan has followed in the last fifty years. And the strains set up 
by Japanese competition (and by Lancashire's reaction to it) since 1900 are 
not such as will easily be absorbed in the fragile structure of Commonwealth. 

These are difficult, but not insoluble, problems. They can all be overcome 
by a policy of flexibility—by that genius to adapt productive patterns to world 
demand and competition that has been second to political unity among 
the sources of Britain's rise to prosperity. But a flexible policy will require 
four main attributes. The first will be willingness to recognize where our roads 
to expansion lie; we are a lower wage country than the United States but a 
higher-waged and more highly industrialized country than almost any other 
and it is within the limits set by that structure that our competitive position 
must be established and maintained. The second will be inventiveness; 
the first year of this new Elizabethan age has already seen Britain soar to 
supremacy in the skies and start work on the first atomic power station in the 
world, so there should be no lack of that. The third is adventurousness;: the 
annals of recent history, from Alamein to Everest, show that this quality is still 
to be found in our race, and it will be up to the politicians to see that they do 
not establish an economic system that makes adventurousness unprofitable. 
But the fourth necessary quality will be willingness to leave old and unprofitable 
fields of endeavour as we strike out for new ones; and in cold fact, with the 
single exception of the switch away from agriculture after the supremely wise 
repeal of the Corn Laws a hundred years ago, the British have never shown this 
quality as virilely as the inhabitants of newer and less conservative lands. 

Therein lies the challenge to our heritage. The problems before us are 
certainly no greater than those at the start of the reigns of the first Elizabeth 
or of Victoria. But it so happens that one of the main qualities that will be 
needed to overcome them—willingness to abandon past defences and strike 
out on new lines of attack—is one to which Britons are not peculiarly well 
attuned and that both conservative parties (the official one and the T.U.C.) 
regard with some distaste. The more urgent will be the need to foster it. Let 
it never be said that having attained the present peaks of prosperity, prestige 
and opportunity, as an inheritance from the inventiveness, thrift and grit of 
past ages, the Elizabethans—through their love of cushioned security and 
hatred of necessary change—slept there. 
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Monetary Policy Now 


ONETARY policy has played a prominent part in City discussion since 
My tee budget, but these informal debates have not been remarkable for 

either clarity in thinking or firmness in conclusions. The City is still 
finding it hard to make up its mind what kind of monetary tactics are appro- 
priate to the economic policy and aims of the budget. Most of the disputants 
have ranged themselves along one or the other of two lines of argument— 
lines that point in opposite directions. Will the budget policy eventually 
produce a rise in interest rates or does it, on the contrary, permit (and even 
require) an early reduction, led by Bank rate °? 

The first of these City lines of argument focuses upon the budget accounts, 
and deduces that the Chancellor has been able to give substantial tax reliefs 
only by dint of passing over to the private sector of the economy a large part 
of the burdens that have previously been shouldered (or were supposed to have 
been shouldered) by the public sector. The capital market, which until 1951-52 
was assisted by the Government's employment of its “ overall ’’ Exchequer 
surplus, is now being expected to finance a large Exchequer deficit, in addition 
to those local authorities and commodity stocks that are now moving out of 
the orbit of state-provided finance. The Government will be a big borrower at 
the very time when the capital market is facing an increase in private demand. 
Yet—so runs the argument—the Government, having “ taken a chance ” with 
the budget, dare not take a chance with monetary policy also; dare not repeat 
last year’s practice of borrowing from the banking system, but must borrow 
instead by honest offerings on the market. Those who argue on this line 
therefore fear that the necessary effort to avoid “ inflationary ’ borrowing will 
eventually provoke a renewed rise in interest rates. 


“TALKING BANK RATE Down 

The other line of argument turns its back on this accounting approach and 
looks instead at the economic intentions of the budget. It perceives, quite 
rightly, that the Chancellor himself is not worried about the financing of his 
“overall ’”’ deficit; that, on the contrary, he budgeted for a deficit precisely 
because he wanted to expand demand; and that he would like, in particular, 
to expand investment demand. But if it is safe both to budget for an overall 
deficit and to try to stimulate private investment outlays, surely, it is con- 
tended, there is no need to maintain the present degree of monetary tension. 
After all, the monetary squeeze initiated in 1951-52 was designed partly, if 
not primarily, to curb marginal investment. Now that it is safe to encourage 
investment, should not the monetary measures of 1951-52 be relaxed? In 
particular, if Bank rate and the clearing banks’ lending rates are maintained 
at their present levels, will not monetary policy be actually working against 
the objectives of the budget ? 

During the past few weeks, as the implications of the budget have become 
better understood, this second line of argument has been steadily drawing 
adherents from the other line. The harder money school in London has been 
losing ground at the very time that its counterpart in Washington and New 
York has been gaining it. There is, paradoxically, a subtle link between these 
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two opposite tendencies. The shrinkage of the hard money school here owes 
something to the behaviour of the markets, where incipient fears of business 
recession have lately become the dominant influence—though not yet a very 
strong one. These fears spring partly from the budget itself, for that is now 
generally (and rightly) regarded as the first practical admission by the Govern- 
ment that the long phase of post-war inflation has ended. But they spring 
especially from doubts about the durability of the boom rate of business 
activity in the United States. These questionings were voiced in THE BANKER 
three months ago,* and were then based mainly upon tendencies that might 
arise from political and economic conditions within the United States itself: 
but now, as an editorial note on page 309 of this issue explains, this same sort 
of reasoning is being reinforced both by the Kremlin's peace offensive and by 
recent unpromising trends in the economic policy of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. Prominent among these trends has been the drift towards harder 
money—which is now being interpreted in London not as a proof of the strength 
of inflationary forces in the United States, nor even as the belated triumph of 
the few in Washington and New York who for years had to submit reluctantly 
to the atrophy of monetary techniques, but rather as a sign that the Washington 
administration has too great a fondness for the old orthodoxy and too little 
understanding of the circumstances in which it is, and is not, appropriate. 
The recent drift of American monetary policy increases the fears of those 
Europeans who suspect that, when recession develops in American demand, 
the present administration may be short-sighted and tardy in its efforts to 


sustain it. 





FIRM GILTS—AND FALLING EQUITIES 


By this devious route, the tightening of money in America has added its 
quota to the forces making for some easing in London. The climate of uncer- 
tainty that has developed has been influencing the investment markets in two 
ways. It is undoubtedly tending to damp down investment outlays—especially 
outlays in the form of stock-building. And it is tilting the balance of investors’ 
preferences from industrial and commodity equities towards gilt-edged and 
other fixed interest securities. The industrial markets have sagged day by 
day, and at the moment of writing the index of the Financial Times stands no 
less than 6 per cent. below its level on budget eve. The gilt-edged market, 
on the other hand, has made steady headway, despite the stream of borrowers 
—from the B.E.A., with its £125 millions, to Paisley with its £2 millions— 
with which it has had to contend. The net gains since the budget have not, 
it is true, been very large, but they have consolidated a movement that had 
been proceeding forsome time. The flat yield on irredeemables is now almost 
+ per cent. below the twenty-year peak reached at midsummer last, and among 
the medium and long-dated stocks the fall in redemption yields ranges to 
fully 8 percent. The yield basis for the whole market—with the sole exception 
of short bonds—is now below, in some instances substantially below, that 
ruling on the eve of the (surprise) announcement of the 4 per cent. Bank rate 
on budget day last year. 

This major shift in the gilt-edged market, the result of an odd blend of 
confidence engendered by Britain’s external recovery and of apprehensions of 
recession, has, of course, induced an easing of rates in certain other spheres 





* «« America on the Edge ? ”’ in the March issue. 
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of medium and long-term finance. The Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation, despite its grievance at the maintenance of increased charges for 
the loans it secures through its privileged access to the clearing and Scottish 
banks that are its proprietors, has found it expedient to meet a slackening in 
the demand for its facilities by shading its terms (this matter is further dis- 
cussed in a Note on page 313). And the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, 
which is likewise owned by the joint stock banks, has announced a reduction 
of } per cent. in its published rate for mortgage loans to farmers. This last 
move has attracted particular attention—on the hypothesis that, since this 
Corporation raised its charges before Mr. Butler’s increase in Bank rate, its 
move now may be a harbinger of a lower Bank rate. This, of course, is a 
naive view; the Corporation’s finances, on the borrowing as well as the lending 
side, are keyed to the medium and long-term market, not to the money market, 
and it was obviously the movement in the former that dictated its first 1951 
increase, which occurred five months before the general election. The City’s 
enthusiasts for cheaper money have not, however, troubled with such niceties 
of fact and reasoning. Many of them, after this particular move, smugly take 
it for granted that a lower Bank rate is already “ in the bag ” 

There are others, however, who whilst not subscribing to the dearer money 
school, are apprehensively conscious of the pressures for cheaper money that 
are building up. To the views of the two institutions just mentioned there has 
lately been added a plea from the discount market, some of whose members 
dislike the arbitrarily wide margin that has been established between discount 
rates for Treasury bills and those for prime bank bills, with the result that 
finance by bill is, contrary to tradition in London, in some instances more 
expensive than finance by bank advance. The extent of the margin is admit- 
tedly anomalous; twenty-five years ago a first-class commercial (two-name) 
bill regularly commanded a small premium over the “ one-name ”’ Treasury 
bill. But the discount market has least of all the right to rail at present 
practice. It is true that it resulted from the wishes of the authorities, but the 
object was to favour the Treasury, not to penalize the borrower on commercial 
bills; and the anomaly, in principle, is the undue cheapness of Government 
borrowing. The discount market, one imagines, is speaking with its tongue 
in its cheek: in the summer of 1951, when the Labour Government was refusing 
any increase at all in the Treasury bill rate, the market campaigned successfully 
for an independent increase in commercial rates, and thus deliberately created 
an anomalous margin. In the present context, Lombard Street's attitude is 
significant chiefly for the contribution it makes to the accumulating body of 
City opinion that is leaning towards softer money. Labour critics of the 
present monetary policy will not overlook the common ground that can be 
found in the City-—as well as among some economists. It is scarcely surprising 
that the more level-headed of City observers, some of whom have lately re- 
discovered the virtues of orthodox monetary policy the hard way, are beginning 
to fear that even the authorities themselves may come under the spell of this 
seductive propaganda, and may be persuaded into a premature move. 

It is true that, so far, they have given no sign of any impending change of 
attitude. The rise in the gilt-edged market was doubtless welcomed for the 
ease it imparted to important financing operations, notably that of the B.E.A. ; 
but during most of the phase of firmness that preceded that operation, the 
Government brokers’ “‘ taps ’’ were flowing freely. There has been no sugges- 
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tion, then or since, that the market has been helped upwards by official buying; 
though skilful selling, on a market short of stock, can often be contrived to 
have the same effect. And now, when many investors are being tempted by 
the belief that the secular trend of interest rates will be downwards from their 
present still relatively generous levels, the opportunities for such tactics must 
have been good. In Lombard Street itself, there have been no portents. It 
is true that outside competition was, until recently, diminishing the discount 
market's share in the Treasury bill allotments; but for that there seem to 
have been quite special reasons, and the sudden decline in the Treasury bill 
rate at the end of April was due solely to the market's determination to stop 
the diminution in its turnover. It was not an “inspired ’’ adjustment, 
though it doubtless conformed well with the official desire to see Lombard 
Street rates develop some of that flexibility that is to be expected from a 
smoothly functioning market. 


MONETARY POLICY AND THE BUDGET 

The official tactics so far discernible have not, therefore, been inconsistent 
with the Chancellor's budget statement that the then foreseeable conditions 
of 1953 would require “ broadly’ a continuation of the existing monetary 
measures. Why, then, should the City have been so reluctant to take that 
statement at face value ? There can be only two possible explanations— 
a failure to understand the relationship between budgetary and monetary 
policy; or a belief that the economic prospect for 1953 1s already significantly 
different from that envisaged by the Chancellor six weeks ago, 

On the hypothesis, first, that the economic prospect still looks much the 
same now as it did when the budget was framed, it is obvious that neither of 
the City lines of argument sketched above can be squared with the Chancellor's 
own view of monetary policy. If it is supposed that the budget policy requires, 
of itself, either a tightening or a relaxation of monetary pressure, that would 
mean that the Chancellor was prepared to take a given budgetary action only 
because he knew that part of the job that could or should have been done 
wholly through the budget would in fact be achieved by monetary means. 
That was certainly true of Mr. Butler's first budget. A new and highly dynamic 
monetary policy was entrusted with a major role in the task of disinflation; 
for that reason—and also, of course, because of the domestic disinflation 
expected to flow from the cuts in overseas demand for British exports—the 
Chance lor was able to concede in 1952 a much more lenient budget than would 
otherwise have been necessary (and, indeed, than he had first intended). It 
is quite certain, however, that monetary measures have not been accorded 
any such task this year. 

Economic policy now, as our article last month explained at length, 1s 
not designed as a continuation of the drive for disinflation. Its budgetary 
component was not, as some people still suppose, a bold gamble on the incentive 
effects of tax relief, a running of inflationary risks on the budget because the 
work of disinflation had been handed over to Threadneedle Street. On the 
contrary, it was deliberately designed to induce a measure of “‘ reflation ", on 
the hypothesis that disinflation might otherwise remain stronger this year 
than was necessary—or, at least, desirable. It was no part of the plan that 
monetary policy should be toughened in order that the tax reliefs might be 
safely given. The basic assumption was that the margin of presently unused 
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productive capacity would be more than sufficient to provide for the budget 
stimulus to spending, and did not need to be enlarged by new monetary con- 
straints. The role of the monetary managers was to be vigilant but not 
offensive—ready to swing into action if the Chancellor’s assumptions proved, 
after all, to have seriously over-estimated the damage that has been done to 
the forces of inflation. 





No PROBLEM IN DEFICIT FINANCING 

This is tantamount to saying that, if the Chancellor’s assumptions about 
the margin of productive capacity are reasonable, the harder money school 
need not torment itself with doubts about the means of financing the 
Exchequer’s overall deficit. If the ordinary day-to-day technique of credit 
management is properly contrived, that financing will cause neither a pressure 
on the markets nor any substantial rise in bank deposits. As we emphasized 
last month, if productive capacity is fully adequate to meet all the demands 
to be made upon it, this means that the spontaneous supply of monetary 
savings will likewise be fully adequate to finance all the investment that is 
undertaken—including the “ below-line ’’ outlays of the Government itself as 
well as the investment represented by the hoped-for continuance of a surplus 
on the balance of external payments. 

If that is so, the form chosen for the Government borrowings is not of 
fundamental significance. It has to be decided, not by reference to any special 
risks or circumstances inherent in this year’s budgeting, but simply by the 
normal technique of adapting it to the whims of those who are doing the 
saving. If the public is seeking greater liquidity—that is, is prepared to hold 
a larger proportion of its total assets in cash—it will be right and safe to borrow 
a large part, directly or indirectly, from the banking system. If the public 
seeks to exchange cash for securities, it will be right to shift the emphasis to 
borrowings on the gilt-edged market. In the conditions postulated, the former 
course would be no more “ inflationary ’’ than the latter; if the balance is 
right, the tendency would be to stabilize interest rates in either case—to prevent 
an undue rise or an undue fall. The only complicating factor in principle is 
the possible secondary effect of changes caused in the banks’ liquidity ratios; 
but this effect can be neutralized by further marginal adjustment of the balance 
between gilt-edged borrowings and finance by bills. 

Moreover, 1f these two liquidity variations could be ignored—in particular, 
if the public’s desire for liquidity could be assumed constant—bank deposits 
need not rise even if the Government borrowed in the first instance mainly on 
bills, nor need gilt-edged fall even if it borrowed mainly in the long-term 
market. The unwanted liquidity created by the initial rise in deposits in the 
first case would lead the public to reduce its bank loans or to buy securities, 
and if the banks did not seize the opportunity to lighten their own investment 
portfolios it would then be right for the ‘‘ departments ” to meet the demand 
themselves, thereupon reducing their borrowings on Treasury bills. Bank 
deposits would then tend to drop back to their original level, and the rising 
tendency in gilt-edged would be restrained. Conversely, if the Treasury 
strained public liquidity by borrowing heavily in the market, an opposite 
sequence of reactions would be set in motion that would tend (though with 
rather more friction) to shift the burden back to the banking system. The 
smoothness of the adjustment to a proper balance between the two forms of 
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Government finance would then depend chiefly upon the willingness of the 
Government broker to give relief—as he safely could do, in the circumstances 
assumed. 

There is, then, no substance at all in the contention that the existence of 
an overall Exchequer deficit must of itself cause either a pressure on the gilt- 
edged market or an undue rise in bank deposits. The opposite contention, 
that the aim of the budget necessarily requires an easing of monetary policy, 
cannot be refuted so categorically. It is almost certainly, however, equally 
at variance with the budget plan. There is no reason at all to suppose that 
the Chancellor and his advisers gave through the budget a smaller stimulus to 
demand than they deemed desirable, and deliberately kept 1t down in order 
that they could simultaneously inject a further stimulus through a relaxation 
of monetary restraint. Even if economic considerations had not argued for 
the channelling of reliefs through the budget, the political attractions of so 
doing would probably have been decisive. Despite Labour’s opposition 
to the present monetary policy, tax concessions speak much louder than 
reductions in interest rates. Nor is it reasonable to contend that, in its desire 
specifically to stimulate industrial investment, the Government saw only 
limited scope for budgetary stimuli, and would therefore wish to augment 
them by monetary action. It seems evident, for the reasons adduced here last 
month, that only a moderate expansion of investment outlays was regarded 
as safe and practicable in any case; though the margin of productive “ slack ” 
may be substantial in the national economy as a whole, it 1s very narrow in 
the more important of the capital goods industries. 


CASE FOR A “ Taut”’ POLicy 

Any notable relaxation of the monetary measures would therefore run the 
risk of supplementing the deliberately calculated budget stimulus at precisely 
those points where the risks are greatest and least calculable. Moreover, whilst 
the budget reasoning did not reckon upon an actual stiffening of monetary 
pressure, it is surely apparent that it calculated the likely increase in demand 
on the footing that the habits of caution and restraint induced by the present 
monetary policy would be well maintained. The Chancellor rightly laid great 
emphasis upon the part played by changes in stock-holding in bringing about 
the climate of disinflation that made his liberal budgeting possible; and he 
was quite forthright in his declaration that monetary weapons would be 
speedily used if stock-building threatened to go beyond reasonable bounds. 
If it is desired to stimulate fixed investment for productive efficiency whilst 
ensuring economy in the use of stocks, the obvious course is to combine fiscal 
incentives with a due tension in monetary policy. The two policies, so far 
from being conflicting, are or may be neatly complementary. 

Especially is this true when the real danger-point in this reflationary 
budgeting lies in its effect on costs. The statisticians have made great play 
with the fact that the degree of “ slack ”’ that justified the reflation was to be 
measured not only by the moderate rise that had occurred, on balance, in 
disclosed unemployment but especially by the involuntary sacrifice of average 
productivity per worker that had resulted from the fall in aggregate demand. 
But the feather-bedding of labour that this implies means that the extent of 
psychological restraint upon wage demands is much less than proportional 
to the amount of the “ slack ’’, as computed by the statisticians. And in some 
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key mdustries this restraint was so slight that the first sign of improving 
demand in general has induced a revival of wage-pressure. The kindly principle 
behind this year’s budgeting—which implicitly rejected the austere argument 
that Britain’s need to capture a bigger share in narrowed world markets 
required a deflation sufficient to hence aon n costs—will prove disastrous if it 
saddles British industry, at this critical juncture, with a new and enduring 
competitive disadvantage. A crucial responsibility now rests upon the trade 
unions to serve well the long-run interests of their members by responding to 
a leniency that they did not perhaps expect from a Tory government. But 
there is equally a duty upon the Government, having made its budgetary 
gesture, not to give prematurely the green light of an overt relaxation in 
monetary policy. 
BANK RATE AND FEARS OF RECESSION 

In short, the monetary policy appropriate to the budget, and to the circum- 
stances in contemplation at budget time, is one that will maintain approxi- 
mately the present degree of tension and approximately the present level of 
money rates. It may be objected, however, that this proposition has been 
argued partly by reference to developments since the budget, notably the 
threatened renewal of wage pressure; and that if that is brought into account 
due weight should also be given to another post-budget tendency, which 
impinges upon the other side of the balance. This is the growing doubt about 
the chances for the maintenance of the level of world demand. Naturally, 
one cannot know what level of world demand was subsumed in the Chancellor’s 
budgeting; but, to most other people, the medium-term prospect for world 
trade looks more uncertain than it did two months ago. 

If this tendency becomes still more marked, it is arguable that conditions 
will be created in which a softening of Britain’s monetary policy might be 
justifiable even by reference to the principles underlying the recent budget. 
A mere growth of uncertainty, even without any more decisive change in 
trading conditions overseas—and notably, of course, in the United States— 
would tend to curtail domestic demand in Britain. Many people now believe 
that, in the absence of the budget stimulus, fixed capital outlay in Britain 
would ce rtainly have fallen in 1953, and some even think it will fall despite 
the stimulus. In some trades, admittedly, there is little disposition at present 
toembark upon new capital commitments—despite the revival of certain types 
of consumer expenditures, and despite the effects of the Coronation in loosening 
the purse-strings. It has to be admitted that, if fears of recession depress 
capital outlays below the level envisaged in the budget, there may be some 
scope for relaxation of monetary policy. 

Unfortunately, however, the level of domestic investment is very far from 
being the only consideration. If domestic demand is restrained by uncertainty, 
it is not likely to be long before similar fears restrain the overseas demand for 
British goods also. The very factor—apprehended recession in the United 
States—that might seem to ease the pressure upon Britain’s domestic economy 
would threaten renewed pressure upon its external balance of payments. This 
being so, the authorities should tread very warily indeed if and when merely 
domestic conditions appear to permit an easing of monetary policy. Overseas 
confidence in sterling is a highly sensitive growth, and one that might not 
survive the combination of a soft budget with a lower Bank rate—even if the 
current balance of payments still seemed to be reasonably favourable. 
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Europe’s Currency Plans 


HE international air has been considerably stirred during the past month 

by monetary and commercial negotiations. A long series of such discus- 

sions has been started between Britain and its partners in O.E.E.C, 
Discussions with France were held in Paris in the last week of April and were 
followed almost immediately by talks in London with representatives of the 
Scandinavian countries. Towards the middle of May there were similar 
London talks with delegations from West Germany and Belgium. Early this 
month this series of talks with European countries will be interrupted to allow 
another meeting of Commonwealth representatives gathered in London for 
the Coronation, but they will be resumed as soon as the Commonwealth repre- 
sentatives have dispersed. The Swiss will be conferring in London on June 8 
and g and will be followed immediately by the Italians and, a few days later, 
by the Dutch. 

This well-organized timetable of discussions, in which Britain has for the 
most part acted as host and initiator, has not unnaturally led to suggestions 
that a major change in monetary objectives must be afoot, that some alter- 
native to the plan evolved last year by the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference is now being formulated. These deductions, in their extreme form, are 
almost certainly misplaced. The plan that emerged from the Commonwealth 
Conference was imprecise in the extreme, particularly in the matter of timing; 
and the communique issued last December emphasized that a first and essential 
preliminary would be to arrange discussions with the United States and then 
more detailed negotiations with the various countries of Western Europe. 
The first talks with Western Europe were those of end-March, held in the 
collective setting of the O.E.E.C., at whose Council meeting Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Butler reported on the results of their visit to Washington. The talks 
that are now in full spate represent the then promised discussions with each 
of the principal countries individually. 

But although this series of discussions is in keeping with the sequence en- 
visaged in last December’s communique, both the substance of the talks and the 
climate in which they are taking place have been decidedly different from the 
anticipation; and hopes of six months ago. The most pointed evidence of 
this difference has been furnished by the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself. 
His speech in the second reading debate on the Finance Bill last month voiced 
clear disappointment at the results of the contact between the British and 
United States Governments on the issues arising from the Commonwealth 
Conference. After referring to the Chief Joseph Dam and cognate affairs, 
Mr. Butler said: 

It is quite clear that the economy and finance of the free world must be 
brought closer together if our economy and that of the Americans is to make 
any sense and if we are to put forward the maximum effort. What is the use 
of building up defence forces and going to meetings of N.A.T.O. and in other 
ways trying to produce a combined foreign policy, unless we can bring our 
economic and financial policies closer together and so bridge the dollar gap: 

The unaccustomed sharpness of these and other recent comments from the 
Chancellor was perhaps designed to serve a tactical purpose; but it is none the 
less significant. 
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The ultimate objective defined last December still stands, however—but 
so, too, do the conditions that have to be fulfilled if that objective is to be 
reached. These were again emphasized by Mr. Butler in the same speech. 
First, there must be continued success in building sound economies in the 
ster:ing area. Secondly, the United States must adopt “ good creditor ”’ 
policies that widen trade and give the debtors a fair chance of earning their 
living. Thirdly, there must be “a system of adequate financial support ”’. 
Until those conditions are fulfilled there can be no question of plunging into 
convertibility, but in the meantime the British Government believes that every 
opportunity should be taken to promote a healthy expansion of trade in the 
non-dollar world. 

If such an expansion of trade is regarded by the United States as an exercise 
in discrimination, it is they who will be to blame. There is clearly a risk that, 
in seeking now the second-best variety of multilateralism, Europe and its 
associated territories may ultimately develop some plan of payments and trade 
that departs radically from that of the Economic Conference; but, if so, the 
main responsibility for this will lie with the United States. At present the 
world has been given a responsible warning that twelve to eighteen months 
may have to elapse before the United States can make up its mind and pluck 
up its courage to ram down Congress’s throat the kind of foreign economic 
policy that the Administration surely knows full well it ought to pursue. 

The rest of the world cannot be blamed if, during this long interval, it 
declines to mark time and prepares instead plans that will facilitate multi- 
lateral payments and trade over as wide an area as possible. Provided that 
any such plans take full account of the lessons of recent years—and, in par- 
ticular, treat soundness in domestic policies as an absolute pre-requisite of 
healthy development internationally—they will certainly not be hostile to 
the ultimate and wider objective. If, then, the United States ultimately give 
the right answer, so that the multilateral area can include the dollar world, 
the hard work that is now being done will not have been wasted. If, on the 
other hand, the right answer is not forthcoming, the United States will be the 
last to have any right to complain if the multilateralism of the non-dollar 
world excludes or discriminates against them. But in those deplorable cir- 
cumstances, the time spent on the international discussions now in train would 


j likewise not have been wasted. It would have provided the only possible 


maining basis for economic stability and optimum growth in a divided 
economic world. 

The pattern for these discussions with the countries of Western Europe 
has been left extremely loose and adjustable to the particular circumstances 


j of each case. The countries concerned had been informed at the O.E.E.C. 


meeting of the general tenor of the Commonwealth Plan, and its immediate 
reception in Washington and of the determination and patience with which 
the British Government intended, none the less, to push ahead with the 
project. Having digested this, each delegation was asked to put to the British 
Government the particular queries that occurred to it. Each country in 
Europe has its own problems in considering the broad problem of an advance 
towards greater convertibility. Each in any case has its own particular 
attitude towards the objective of the exercise. There are certain hard currency 
countries in Europe—notably Belgium, Western Germany and Switzerland— 
that would have little hesitation in taking the plunge into convertibility as 
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soon as possible, though certainly not in isolation. The whole problem of 
further iiberalization of trade within Europe is intimately bound up with the 
issue of convertibility, since the liberalization of intra-European trade could 
easily be made on terms that would be antagonistic to the advance towards 
convertibility into dollars. If E.P.U. has to be “ hardened ” in preparing for 
convertibility, that is a matter on which individual countries concerned are 
likely to hold widely varying opinions which have been duly ventilated in 
this series of discussions. The separate talks with European countries are also 
certain to have covered a problem common to them all, namely, that of their 
present and prospective dollar deficits. In this particular context it is well 
known that such matters as export incentive plans have been discussed and 
that a common attitude towards such schemes 1s likely to be adopted by the 
countries of Western Europe. 

No hard or specific plans can be expected to emerge from this series of 
consultations, but a European attitude towards the plans for convertibility 
and trade expansion will be hammered out. European ideas on the subject 
will no doubt be put before the United States when that country has made 
up its mind on the broad issues of its foreign economic policy. Alternatively, 
the ideas that are now being threshed out can be used in building up a more or 
less insulated economic bloc if the worst befalls—that is, if the United States 
either retreats into economic isolation or slides into serious depression. 


NEW ARBITRAGE FACILITIES 

While these discussions have been proceeding at inter-governmental level, 
the monetary and banking authorities of Western Europe, spurred on mainly 
by the Bank of England, have been supplementing with some deeds the talk 
and the telegrams that have been exchanged between the capitals. These 
deeds have taken the form of the institution of a scheme for arbitrage between 
the principal European exchange markets. This scheme began to operate on 
Monday, May 18, the participating countries being Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom, and the currencies available for arbitrage being the currencies of 
those countries. Under previous arrangements, exchange dealings within 
Europe operated bilaterally. For example, a British bank, having francs in its 
possession, could use them in Paris to buy sterling, but not to buy guilders. 
Similarly, a Belgian bank requiring guilders had to buy them in Amsterdam, 
even though the London cross-rate, for example, would have made it advan- 
tageous to buy in London. As a result of this essentially bilateral structure 
of the European exchange markets, considerable discrepancies could and did 
arise in the cross-rates at which European currencies were quoted in relation 
to one another. From May 18 these discrepancies disappeared, since it became 
possible for authorized banks within this group of countries to arbitrage 
between themselves in any of the eight currencies concerned. 

These new arrangements have involved certain changes in the British 
foreign exchange market. The first of these is that the Deutschemark has 
been admitted to quotation and dealings in London, and, similarly, the Bank 
of England has authorized sterling to be quoted in Western Germany. The 
second change is that the margin between the official dealing rates in London 
—which set the limits within which commercial dealings may take place— 
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has had to be widened in certain cases so as to conform to the agreec realign- 
ment of official rates of exchange throughout Western Europe. This realign- 
ment has brought the margins between official buying and selling prices so far as 
possible into a common pattern of three-quarters per cent. on either side of 
par. Ihe parities themselves have been left unchanged, though one of them 
at least looks decidedly precarious. This new freedom for arbitrage is restricted, 
in all the countries concerned, to authorized banks. Consequently, no changes 
are being made in the permitted methods of settlement for exports and imports. 
A British trader having an account to settle with France, for example, must 
still make or receive payment in French francs or in sterling through a French 
account. The European currencies concerned are still “‘ specified ’’ currencies 
and have to be remitted to the Exchange control as before. No change has 
in fact been made in the structure or the operation of exchange control in 
Britain or any other of the participating currencies. 

In the first instance, the arbitrage facilities will be- limited to spot transac- 
tions. Arbitrage in forward: exchange may follow later, but only when the 
European foreign exchange market has reacquired the technique of arbitrage 
dealing. But in the spot market there is only one exception to the freedom to 
engage in arbitrage in currently acquired exchange within this group of countries ; 
arbitrage with Switzerland will be restricted to foreign currency balances on 
official accounts that are eligible for offsetting within E.P.U. Other foreign 
currency balances earned by Swiss residents held on unofficial account or Swiss 
francs in free accounts will be excluded from the scheme. The reason for this 
exclusion arises from the fact that there is in Switzerland a free foreign exchange 
market that offers facilities for conversion of Swiss francs into dollars. This 
already provides a loophole through which European currencies can secure 
unauthorized conversion into dollars—a loophole that would be considerably 
widened if free Swiss francs or foreign currencies held on unofficial account in 
Switzerland were included in the arbitrage arrangements. 

An interesting v.sta of possible further advances towards freedom opens up 
as a result of this rearrangement of foreign exchange dealings within Europe. 
Its immediate object is to depart from the principle of bilateralism and to 
restore some semblance of a genuine foreign exchange market within Europe. 
Before May 18 some of the effects of this rigid bilateralism were being remedied 
by the E.P.U. system of monthly compensations, whereby the bilateral debits 
and credits are offset one against another. From now on this process of com- 
pensation will tend to be done day by day through foreign exchange arbitrage, 
so that the gross volume of transactions passing through the E.P.U. mechanism 
will tend to decline. The scheme has already brought the cross-rates within 
the group into line. It will also provide an automatic means of multilateral 
settlement. The net position of any country in E.P.U. should not, however, 
be altered by more than the additional amount that may be immobilized in 
working balances needed by the banks engaged in this business. 

If this advance towards multilateralism is to have any reality it should 
lead to some easing in export procedures. In Britain at present, the CD 3 
form procedure forbids trade except in the currencies of the two trading 
partners. ‘The next logical step in the arrangements just introduced should 
be to allow payments to be made in any of the E.P.U. group of currencies. A 
further extension of the principle introduced last month will occur when a 
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forward market in European exchange can be restored. It is only after such 
restoration that it will be possible once again to mobilize all the commercial 
banking facilities of Europe for the purpose of financing international trade. 
It used to be normal form for international consortiums of banks to tackle 
jointly commercial and longer term credits. Any such operation, however, 
required the existence of genuine and free forward exchange markets in which 
all the banks concerned could cover the exchange risks involved. These 
forward markets—and thus these “‘ syndicate ’’ credits—should again become 
possible soon. 

Finally, the reopening of arbitrage between the principal European exchange 
markets will have the effect of re-training that market for the day when genuine 
freedom and convertibility returns. That day may still lie in a dimly unpre- 
dictable future. There is no reason, however, why the techniques of inter- 
national dealing should not be reacquired now, why the commercial bankers 
of Europe should not again be allowed to break through the exchange control 
curtains that have hitherto kept their conversations to strictly bilateral 
partitions. Fine words and resolutions are spoken and passed at Strasbourg 
and Paris on the subjects of European integration—here, in this initiative of 
central bankers, is one ounce of practice to supplement the pound of 


exhortation. 





British Banks in Town and Country 
An Artist’s Sketchbook 


HIS drawing, the first of a series specially drawn for THE BANKER by 

Geoffrey S. Fletcher, marks the start of an artist’s perambulation through 

the British banking scene. Mr. Fletcher will pause to put pen to paper 
where, and only where, the spirit moves him—making a subjective selection, 
but not arandom one. The only criterion will be his interest—in the building, 
the setting, or the associations, and not necessarily in architectural qualities 
alone. 
He will portray and discuss the homes of British banking—buildings small 
or large, old or new, and in a variety of architectural styles. It is true that the 
severity and the imposing mien of the classical style have made it, with its 
many hybrids, the style most often applied to banking foundations. But 
there are many others—from mock Tudor and pseudo-Elizabethan to distinc- 
tively modern forms—that have been pressed into service; and some of these 
will find a place in this roving survey. 

In this month of the Coronation, the sketchbook opens appropriately with 
the home of Coutts & Company in the Strand, where members of the Royal 
family have their accounts, a custom established in 1716 by the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II, and continued by each succeeding monarch. 

The bank’s original premises in the Strand were near to the corner of 
Craven Street, but in 1719 it moved to a site almost opposite, at the corner 
of Lancaster Court, and twenty years later removed to No. 39 Strand. There 
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Specially drawn tor THE BANKER by Geoffrey S. Fletcher 


Coutts & Company—Royal Bankers for Two Centuries 


it remained until 1904, when the present head office of the bank at No. 440 
was completed. As will be seen from the drawing, the building matches well 
the habits of the office itself—an office still proudly observant of tradition, one 
in which frock-coated staff in the ‘“‘ shop’ and mechanized accounting in the 
background symbolize the union of the old and the new. The home of this 
unusual marriage is a free adaptation of Italian palatial architecture of the 
Renaissance, a style imported into this country by Sir Charles Barry in such 
buildings as the Reform Club. The building was designed by J. MacVicar 
Anderson and was erected almost exactly on the site of the Lowther Arcade, 
where dolls and toys were sold in Victorian times. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was a customer of Thomas Coutts; other distinguished 
cutomers included Wellington, Pitt, Fox, Chatham, James Boswell, Sheridan 
and Fanny Burney. 
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Report on N ationalization 
Il] — Labour Relations 
By Oscar R. Hobson 


HE political “‘ case "’ for nationalization was, of course, a hotch-potch of 

reasons, good and bad, clear and vague, relevant and irrelevant, interested 

and disinterested, for replacing “ private ’’ ownership of industry or 
of part of industry by some form of State ownership. And, naturally, over 
the fifty or sixty years during which nationalization has been a live issue, the 
case has continually altered in composition and emphasis. 

Its basis and starting point was the Marxist idea of the fundamental 
antagonism between capital and labour, the notion that while industry was 
run by private employers the workers would never cease to be “ exploited ” 
by the employers for the sake of their private gain. The “ profit motive’ was 
condemned as an immoral trait in the human character. “ Profit’ from 
industry or trade must not accrue to individuals; it belonged to the com- 
munity as a whole and the control and “ ownership ” of industry had to be 
altered so that that could take place. As trade unionism gained in strength 
the crude idea of “ exploitation "’ of labour by capital underwent some modifi- 
cation. It was alleged that the greed and inefficiency of employers were major 
causes of unemployment and especially of the persistent and large-scale 
unemployment that afflicted this country and so many others in the ‘twenties 
and ’thirties. ‘‘ Capitalism through inefficiency and unemployment wasted 
the capacity to produce that the machine has put in our hands,”’ said the 
National Executive of the Labour Party in its pamphlet ‘‘ Labour Believes in 
Britain ’’ (April, 1949). This charge was pressed home particularly against 
the “‘ key ’’ national industries such as coal, transport and steel. It became 
the main reason why these industries were picked out for early nationalization. 
They must be subjected to “ public accountability '"—that vague and almost 
content-less phrase of Labour literature—for their behaviour. 

So far as the charge of “ inefficiency ’’ brought against private enterprise 
in these and other industries is concerned, there was certainly a substratum of 
justification. The benefits of large-scale production and national distribution 
by high voltage transmission of electric power would have been hard to realize 
but for the establishment of a public, virtually State-owned corporation, the 
Central Electricity Board. Similarly, it was found that private ownership of 
coal deposits and the system of royalties impeded the efficient and economical 
extraction of coal, and the coal owners were compulsorily expropriated in 1939. 
Both these measures were enacted by Conservative Governments. 

Whether or not such cases can fairly be cited as examples of inefficiency 
on the part of private enterprise and whether or not they could have been met 
by measures short of “‘ nationalization ’’ may be open to question. In any 
event, an element in the nationalizer’s case, running through the decades, has 
always been the argument that under nationalization labour could contribute 
something to the efficient conduct of industry. The workers would gain in 
higher wages and better conditions made possible by the elimination of profit. 
But they would also give something. They would “ have their say ”’ in the 
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conduct of industry and this would give them a sense of responsibility and a 
sense of contentment, which would inspire them to give better service. 

It is in the satisfaction of such hopes and aspirations that the experiment 
of State ownership of industry has fallen most lamentably short. Despite 
elaborate arrangements for “‘ joint consultation ’’, labour does not feel that it 
has any more “ say "’ in nationalized than in private industry. It feels, on the 
contrary, that the “‘ boss ” is more remote than in large-scale private enterprise 
and much more remote than in small or medium scale enterprise. 

Articulate left wing opinion freely acknowledges this. Many statements 
to the same effect could be quoted. Here are a few: 


‘The mere act of nationalization does not automatically change 
industrial and social relations in the direction we desire. It is a step—in 
certain industries a necessary step—but no more. It does not by itself 
remove from those employed as manual workers the feeling of being on 
‘the other side ’ and of being shorn.of social responsibility. Many of the 
benefits which were expected naturally to flow are not attained unless 
further action is taken.” (Soctalism : a New Statement of Princtples, 
1952.) 

‘““ However successful the nationalization of basic industries has been 
in technical and economic terms, it has not satisfied the desire for a wider 
and more democratic distribution of authority nor built up any real 
measure of participation by those engaged in them, in managerial decisions 
and their execution. This has been a disappointment to many Socialists 
who never wished for a great concentration of State power but who had 








none but the most hazy and Utopian ideas of any alternative.” (Mr. 
Austen Albu in New Fabian Essays, 1952.) 
“.. . Once he is appointed to the board of a national Board the trade 


unionist is regarded as having gone over to the management side and he 
may lose his previous contacts. Union members no longer regard him 
as being able to speak for them.”’ (Mr. Ernest Davies, M.P., in Problems 
of Public Ownership, 1952.) 

Facts speak as plainly as these expressions of opinion. It is true that there 
have not been any prolonged and widespread strikes such as there were in the 
early ‘twenties, but there has been continuous and persistent labour unrest, in 
the coal mines and, to a less extent, on the railways. 

In the mines there has not been a single month since “ vesting ’ in which 
output has not been lost through disputes. The total number of stoppages 
and restrictions (“go slow”’ working, etc.) involving loss of tonnage is 10,412. 
The total output so lost in the six years adds up to 8.3 million tons, say £25 
millions worth of much needed coal. In 1952 both the number of disputes 
and the tonnage lost were bigger than in any of the previous years. Could 
there be any more eloquent confirmation of the view that “ the mere act of 
nationalization does not automatically change industrial and social relations ”’. 
Then there is the vexed question of absenteeism. Total absenteeism in the 
mines showed a substantial improvement in 1947 over 1945 and 1946, but is 
now higher than in 1947 and roughly double the pre-war figure. 

I have no comparable statistics for other industries, nationalized or private, 
but Sir Herbert Merrett, a high authority on the coal industry, states that 
voluntary absenteeism in the mines is not so great as in some of the other 
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major industries, though he considers that, since this kind of absenteeism— 
unlike that due to sickness and other involuntary causes—is unpredictable, it 
causes a disproportionate loss of output. Be that as it may, there is certainly 
no evidence in the miners’ absenteeism record of any increased feeling of 
‘‘ responsibility ’’ on their part to their employers or the community at large. 

But if the workers in the affected industries have not, as was hoped, given 
more since nationalization, have they received more? Have they gained in 
wages and other conditions of work? As to the “ other conditions ”’ it is 
difficult to speak. Amenities in coal mining and road haulage have improved 
more than the average since the war, but there is no evidence that that is 
so as regards other nationalized activities. 

So far as wages are concerned, more positive evidence can be adduced, 
though if one attempts historical comparisons it is somewhat fragmentary and 
inconsecutive. Tables [I and III show wages in different industries covering 
periods beginning before the first World War. Table II gives estimated actual 


TABLE I 
ABSENTEEISM IN THE PITS 
(Source : Ministry of Fuel and Power) 
Per cent. 


Overall At the Face 
1935 ‘4 oa - - - = 6.05 — 
1930 _ a _ is ne ii 6.29 o— 
1937 ws 4 es - - ps 7.05 — 
1935 rr 4 - - - - 0.44 o_o 
1947 - - - - - .* 12.43 15.05 
1945 - - ca _ - - 11.04 14.27 
1949 ‘a va oe is - 4 12.34 14.94 
1950 ne = -e a2 = ¥ Ii .96 14.51 
195! - - _ ba - ev 12.15 14.75 
1952 - ‘4 i s s a i2.t0 14.57 
March, 1953 * - is ; _ _ 13.26 16.09 


* Average of five weeks. 


average weekly earnings in various years from 1906 to 1952. Table III gives 
Sir Arthur Bowley’s index numbers (based on December 1924 = 100) for years 
from 1914 to i946 (September). Of the nationalized industries Table ITI covers 
coalmining and (substantially) electricity and gas (included in one classification 
with water); while Table III covers coalmining and railways. A _ further 
table—Table [V—covering the period of nationalized working provides a link 
for railway and mining wages with the earlier periods. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these statistical data seem to be clear— 
and insiructive. In the first place, the figures of actual wage rates leave no 
doubt that coalmining wages in the pre-1914 years were higher than those 
prevailing in other large industries. The colliers were, as has been said, the 
“aristocracy of labour ’’, and in that connection it must be remembered that 
the value of traditional allowances of free coal, then as now, needs to be added 
to the money wages. During World War I their relative position improved 
still further, but after the war, with the emergence of oil and water power as 
competitive sources of light and heat and the collapse of the demand for coal, 
the miners fell on evil days. Whether or not they could fairly (to use Mr. 
Ernest Davies’ word) be called ‘“ the Cinderellas ’’ of industry, they lost their 
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wage-lead over their fellow-workers in other industries. Their money wages 
fell by 15 per cent. between 1925 and 1933, whereas railway wages, and also 
the general average, fell by only 6 percent. (Average real wages, however, did not 
fall at all.) After 1933 the miners began to go ahead again and by the time 
nationalization began they were well in the lead again. This lead (Table III) 
they have continued to increase. With the recent advance their weekly wage- 
rates are now little less than four times the 1939 level. On the other hand, the 
railwaymen have lagged behind. Their present rate is rather lower than the 
average of all groups (except coal) which is two and a quarter times pre-war. 
On the other hand again, gas and electricity workers (Table I) seem to have 
kept closely in step with the general run of industries. 

The conclusion, then, is surely this: that nationalization has had very 
little influence on wage rates one way or the other. Wage rates in nationalized 
as in unnationalized industries have been determined by collective bargaining 
against the background of the demand-supply relationship. The miners may 


TABLE II 
ESTIMATED AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 

1906 1924 1931 1935 1945 1952 

£ Ss. £ 8. £ s. ‘ ¢. £ S. £ s. 
National Average a as “a I 7 2 18 2 16 217 6 18 8 19 
Coal Mining... - — és I 12 2 13 2 5 2 5 8 6 11 18 
Metal Manufacture .. ad en — 3 0 215 * 4 7 16 Io 2 
Paper and Printing .. ‘ - I 7 3 11 3 12 3 15 , 4 9 16 
Vehicles ea in ea i — 2 49 2 29 3 0 7 15 9 13 
Engineering .. - i an — 2 11 2 10 2 15 — —- 
Engineering ) 
Shipbuilding ae a - —- ~— = 7 6 9 8 
Electrical Goods | 
Chemicals <i gi ya a — 2 19 2 19 * 3 6 18 8 16 
Building and Contracting... a — 3 0 2 18 2 16 6 II 8.15 
Textiles “8 i ; 2 S$ 22 2 8 2 9 6 9 8 11 
Gas, Electricity, Water I 6 * 3 3 3 — 2 6 10 8 10 
Clothing sa os I 4 215 214 214 6 13 8 6 
Food, Drink and Tobacco I 3 2 18 2 18 ey, 6 8 8 3 
Agriculture o 18 I 12 I 15 I 16 5 9 6 13 


Sources : Wages and Income Since 1860 by A. L. Bowley and Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
Earnings in 1906, 1924, 1931, 1935 are for men and boys; in 1948 and 1952 for men only. 
National Average includes industries not listed. 
have done rather better than they would have done under private ownership, 
since the private owners would presumably not have been willing or able to 
run their undertakings at a loss as the N.C.B. has done. They may have done 
“too well’’ under the N.C.B. in the sense that they may have used their 
bargaining power to force up coal prices to levels that cannot be sustained in 
the long run. Only the future can show whether the mining unions would 
have done better to have observed more “ restraint’’ in their bargaining. 
But in the main they have been successful in their wage claims because, in 
addition to their traditional solidarity, they were batting on a good economic 
wicket, just as in the ’twenties and ’thirties they did badly in spite of their 
traditional solidarity because they were batting on a bad economic wicket. 
By and large, therefore, labour has neither gained nor given more under 
nationalization. But what about “ management’’, and, in particular, the 
middle and lower grades of officials and technicians rather than the higher 
administrative staff? It is not to be supposed that their reactions to nationali- 
zation have differed radically from those of the “‘ workers ’’, though doubtless 
they commonly use different and less vigorous modes of expressing them. 
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Mr. Albu, in his contribution to New Fabian Essays, couples them with the 
“workers ’’ in having failed to change their attitude towards their work and 
responsibilities following nationalization. But for these grades of personnel, 
nationalization has had another and very serious disadvantage. It means 
that effectively they now have no alternative employer. If they lose their 
jobs or feel uncomfortable in them, their opportunities of finding other employ- 
ment may be few or none—unless indeed they are willing and able to emigrate. 


TABLE If{I 
WAGE RATES 
December, 1924 = 100 
(Sept. ) 
IQI4 [919 1925 TQ29 [933 1Q37 1939 1946 
Bricklayers en aa 55 100 100 Qs SQ Oo 984 150 
labourers... 52 108 100 973 88 Q5 98 159 
Compositors 3 a 47 87 100 LOO 100 100 Loo 136 
Dock labourers .. s° 50 106 100 [00 93 Loo LOS 157 
Engineering fitters e 683 135 100 103! 1034 13 11Y 179 
‘i labourers... 563 144 100 105 105 119 127 212 
Shipbuilding i i = ~- Loo mele) g2 104 112 18o 
Railways va 49 111 100 974 4 Q6 96 148! 
Cotton 55 [13 100 934 S83 QO2 Qg2 1690 
Wool 55 107 L100 100 So 87 87 137 
Agriculture 593 1123 [12 [12 109 [19 [24 286 
Coalmining 73 162 g38 87 85 Lol 109 227 
Average 5383 121 Loos OQ O4 102 106 177 


On the other hand, knowing this, employers may feel reluctant to dismiss 
inefficient employees. Iu either case the result is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
It means a general disposition to “ play for safety’, a “ Civil Service ’ 
type of management that is quite unsuited to industrial concerns. It is not 
easy to see how the defects associated with the existence of a ‘‘ monopoly 
employer ’’ can be cured except by the provision of a number of competitive 
employers. The staff situation in question is an added reason for decentraliza- 
tion and devolution of authority in the nationalized boards. 

The two words, indeed, inadequately express what is needed. What is 
needed is much more than mere administrative reconstruction. What 


TABLE IV 
WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
August, 1939 = 100. (Bowley’s indices) 
Average all Groups 
Coal miners* Railwaymen except Coal 
July, 1947 .. va Ka 247 165 165 
» 1948... 1 a 274 170 1753 
October, 1949 a a 292 170 181 
September, 1950... ss 294 170 182 
October, 1951 7 ‘4 317 183 201 
November, 1952 5 a 355F 215 222 
February, 1953 ¢ - t 215 225 
* Based on average earnings per manshift. 7+ Provisional. 


t Effect of increase in miners’ pay in February not yet available. 


is needed is the ending of monopoly and the restoration of competition. That 
implies, so far as the Coal Board is concerned, dividing up the mining industry 
into independent divisional boards with wide financial and trading powers. 
Advanced socialist thinking on this matter largely misses the point. It 
is ready and anxious to have “ decentralization '’. It is ready to impose on the 
nationalized boards more exacting financial responsibilities. ‘‘It was a 
mistake”’, writes one commentator, “ that they (i.e. the nationalizers of 
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industry) did not set up the Boards with the task of making a normal profit. 
They were mistaken in not being quite clear in their own minds that the 
objections to profit arise only when it is private profit, and that public profit 
is quite a different kettle of fish’. (Editorial in Socialist Commentary, April, 
1953.) This, it is true, is a recognition of the grave defect of nationalization 
pointed out in the earlier articles of this series; namely, that the boards, by 
selling below true cost price, have, in effect, been sponging on the resources 
of the community. But it stops short of the essential point—that profits, 
whether public or private, need to be conditioned by competition. Profit, 
whether public or private, is bad if 1t comes too easily. 

To say that the Coal Board or the Transport Commission ought to have 
charged higher prices and leave it at that is to say merely that they have not 
exercised their monopoly powers drastically enough. That way lies no solution 
of the basic problem of the nationalized boards—how to convert them into 
efficient, live, organic bodies, providing service at the lowest cost consistent 
with the observance of tried commercial principles, and evoking loyal and 
energetic service from their employees, in whatever grade. That way lies no 
solution of the problem of building up and perpetuating skilled and efficient 
managements and technical staffs, on the need for which the latest National 
Coal Board report speaks so feelingly when it hints that the delays in pressing 
on with the development plan are in part due to the lack of such personnel. 

The commentator just quoted urges that the administration of the coal 
industry must, nevertheless, continue ‘“ under one roof ’’ because it must have 
communal services such as information about the industry, education and 
training of staff, research, and soon. My reply to that is that those are services 
that good “ trade associations ’’ can and do supply and that the fulfilment 
of those needs is not inconsistent with the replacement of the present over- 
centralized monopolistic boards, each by a number of public boards endowed 
with adequate authority to run their own business (subject, of course, to 
overriding financial sanctions) and competing, so far as circumstances allow, 
with one another or with other enterprises. 

As for those nationalized industries that it is not practicable to denationalize, 
one need not despair of finding a solution for present troubles along the line 
of “ divide and let them rule’”’. But there is something further that must be 
said before this series ends. It is this. If the defects of nationalization as so 
far practised are, by the admission of its supporters, so serious—if the success 
of the whole experiment is (to use no stronger word) so equivocal—what possible 
excuse can there be for further nationalizations ? 

Many leaders of Socialist thought are (as quotations in this article have 
indicated) critical of nationalization policy and many of its results. Some, 
including so prominent a one as Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, have declared against 
further nationalizations and in favour of alternative methods (such as State 
participation in the capital and directorships of individual companies) of 
ensuring that Governmental control of industry which they favour. The rank 
and file of industrial workers have shown very little interest in the issue, and 
have given no signs of positive support for the nationalization of further 
industries. If in these circumstances the Labour Party machine on merely 
party—or class—polemical grounds in the next Parliament forces through 
new nationalizations or renationalizations, that surely will be an act of ‘“‘ hubris” 
inevitably destined in due course to be followed by the appropriate ‘‘ nemesis ”. 
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Making Money 
By Montague Weekley 


machinery.’ This extract from Sir John Craig’s detailed chronicle of 

the Mint,* published this year, is vividly illustrated by a tour of the 
mid-twentieth century London institution on Tower Hill. The building was 
completed in 1809 under the direction of Sir Robert Smirke, architect of the 
British Museum, from designs by James Johnson (d. 1807), and its stately 
classicism furnishes a striking contrast with some of the equipment that 
it houses. Behind this late Georgian facade stands machinery eloquent oi 
technical advances. Fillets for the cutting of coin blanks are rolled to an 
accuracy of about 1/2,o00th of an inch. Here and there, older plant can be 
compared with the very latest. Metal is melted in crucibles over a series of 
coal gas furnaces that roar spectacularly with greenish flames. The contents 
of other crucibles are melted undramatically and faster by electric furnaces 
installed in 1950. At the beginning of March, 1953, Mint history could, 
literally, be seen in the making. The new Sovereign’s “ image and super- 
scription ’’ were being transposed by the impressive reducing machine from a 
metal-coated replica of the designer’s plaster model, some inches in diameter, 
on to a steel punch of coin dimension. Maundy money was being coined, 
reminding the visitor in this age of cupro-nickel that Maundy coins of 925/1,000 
(silver) fineness ‘“‘ remain the memorial ’’—as Sir John Craig puts it—"‘ of a 
coinage standard which had endured with one short break from the Saxon 
Kings ” 


re _ 


* Tax modern perfectly circular and fully struck coin is a product of 








*The Mint. A History of the London Mint from a.p. 287 to 1948. By Sir John Craig, 
K.C.V.0., C.B., LL.D. (Cambridge University Press, 1953, price 70s.) 
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An outline of the earlier history amounts to something like the following: 
Carausius, a military adventurer, began the striking of Roman coin in London 
in A.D. 287, but this mint survived for no more than about thirty years. The 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms established their own mints and from that era the 
impact on the coinage of outstanding rulers becomes apparent. During the 
third quarter of the eighth century Offa, King of Central England, produced 
a new silver coin, the denarius or penny. The history of the London Mint 
begins to be continuous from about 830. Alfred the Great and his successors 
established the royal prerogative over minting, the dues on which were for 
centuries a source of revenue to the Crown. 

Gradually, coining came to be concentrated in London. The formidable 
Edward I advanced this process in 1279 when he appointed William de 
Turnemire to combine management of the London Mint with the control of 
branch mints at Canterbury, York, and elsewhere. At the close of the 
thirteenth century the London Mint was transferred from a site somewhere 
in the City to premises in the Tower, where it remained until the present 
building was occupied in 1811. The City became the chief recruiting ground 
for Wardens of the Mint after the end of the thirteenth century: men were 
appointed from the Goldsmiths, Drapers, Fishmongers, Vintners, etc. Names 
in the records, such as Henry of Cornhill and John of Shoreditch, transmit 
agreeable echoes of twelfth and fourteenth century London across the ages. 

The development of international trade brought quantities of foreign coin 
and bullion into the country to meet the growing metal requirements of the 
Tower Mint. Absorption of such supplies, and the recovery of worn coinage 
when a recoinage had to be undertaken, called for a system of exchanges. 
In 1192 Henry of Cornhill, who had been Sheriff of London five years earlier, 

‘ was made Warden of the exchanges of all England, save that of Winchester ” 

The author summarizes the metallic evolution of the Mint thus:—‘ English 
coin has passed through five phases since the eighth century. A single 
denomination, the silver penny, was minted for 500 years. During the next 
400 gold coin was added, the range of denominations was extended down to 
the farthing and up to £5, and the weight of metal put into a given face value 
was repeatedly reduced, in the end to about one-third of the original figure; 
copper tokens were substituted in the seventeenth century for the two smallest 
silver coins. Silver remained the fundamental measure until the eighteenth 
century when gold took over that function, and silver coinage dwindled to 
nothing. In the nineteenth century silver, like copper, became a_ token 
currency. Finally, gold coinage ceased in 1917, paper became the principal 
money, and all coins tokens of negligible intrinsic value ” 

Bank-notes were introduced in 1694. A century later the financial stresses 
of Britain’s war with Revolutionary France created a gold crisis—the “ sus- 
pension of payments’”’ of 1797—that opened the door to an expansion of 
issues of paper money. In 1947, exactly 150 years later, the first British 
cupro-nickel coins were issued. The Mint has indeed been in the wars. 

Sir John Craig’s monumental chronicle naturally records more than the 
most important events in the Mint’s history. Only a selection from the more 
outstanding ones can be noted here. 

Genuine portraiture begins with the coinage of Henry VII, whose profile 
is one of the best to be wrought on English coins. This admirable head 
exemplifies the revived numismatic art inspired by the achievements of 
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Italian Renaissance medallists. As an indirect result of his debasement of 
the currency, Henry VIII's portrait proved less acceptable. The Comptroller 
of the Mint was a clergyman, Robert Brooke, and the introduction of too much 
copper into an amalgam of silver and copper had an unfortunate result: ‘“ Sir 
John Rainsford, meeting Parson Brooke, the principal deviser of the debased 
coin, threatened to break his head for that he had made his sovereign lord, 
the most beautiful prince king Henry, with a red and copper nose ”’. 

The seventeenth century, crucial in so many spheres, saw important changes 
atthe Mint. By an Act of 1066, charges for coinage, an historic source of royal 
revenue, were abolished, and the Mint’s expenses were met by special import 
duties on wines, spirits and beer. Its most famous official, Isaac Newton, was 
appointed Warden in 1696 and served as Master from 1700 until 1727. In 
1662 the solicitations of Peter Blondeau, engineer at the Paris Mint, prevailed 
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View of The Mint on Tower Hill : 





with Charles II and led to a substantial mechanization of the Tower Mint. 
This included a rolling mill turned by four horses in a cellar beneath it, and a 
coining press with heavily weighted horizontal arms at which relays of men 
tolled frantically in fifteen-minute spells to strike 20-25 coins per minute. 
Nowadays, the Mint’s mechanical presses strike blanks at a rate of 90 to 120 
per minute under pressures ranging from 30 to 140 tons to the square inch, 
according to the nature of the die employed. A great silver recoinage that 
had to be undertaken in 1696 necessitated the temporary creation of branch 
mints at York, Exeter, Bristol, Norwich, and Chester. 

A more advanced mechanization was effected during 1809-11 with steam- 
driven plant supplied for the present building by Matthew Boulton and John 
Rennie. Boulton, famous among pioneers of the industrial revolution, who 
had taken James Watt into partnership at his Soho (Birmingham) works, 
employed Rennie, of Waterloo Bridge fame, as chief engineer to the Boulton- 
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Watt firm. The Mint also recruited from the Soho works during I81I two 
engravers named Wyon, father and son, whose descendants and collaterals 
‘“ were to be the mainstay of Mint engraving for some eighty years ”’. 

In 1870 the Royal Mint received its present constitution. The office of 
Master was incorporated with the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, while the 
actual work of administration was delegated to a Deputy Master and Comp- 
troller, a highly placed civil servant. 

If minting has become more and more of a science, it also remains, properly, 
an art. The greatest, and perhaps the second greatest, names in the history 
of British miniature painting occur in the pages of Sir John Craig’s volume. 
Nicholas Hilliard (1547-1619), originally a goldsmith, served for some years as 
engraver to the Mint. Although the author mentions the Mint’s production 
of the “‘ Great Seals of the Realm and other State seals ’’, he does not appear 
to record the fact that Hilliard designed and executed the second Great Seal 
of Elizabeth I. Samuel Cooper (1609-1672), “‘the rare limner in little” 
drew a portrait of Charles If for the new coins that were put in hand 
during 1662. 

Visitors to the Royal Mint will find in its museum the most effective 
reminders of the centuries through which this department has progressed. 
William Wellesley Pole, Earl of Mornington, Master of the Mint from 1814 
until 1823, was a brother of Wellington and of the great Indian proconsul, 
the Marquess Wellesley. He established a museum in 1816 that attracted 
important gifts of coins, medals, and books from Sir Joseph Banks, who 
described Wellesley Pole as “‘ the most efficient Master I have ever heard of 
or read of”. 

It is not easy to indicate briefly the quantity and range of information 
embodied in this work. The Royal Mint is a facet of British history on which 
many different activities have left their marks. Appendices include a table 
of sterling coinage issued by the London Mint from 1273 to 1951, “ the figures 
in pounds sterling calculated until 1660 from the weight of coin produced ”. 
In 1848 the figure for gold was {2,451,999, for silver £35,442, and for copper 
£2,688; in 1948 cupro-nickel amounted to {22,405,482 (a very large issue), 
bronze to £339,950, and nickel-brass to £52,880. During the latter year, the 
second of the new cupro-nickel coinage, the profits of the Mint comfortably 
exceeded £20,000,000, whereas the period 1922-34 produced an average yearly 
deficit of £160,000, due partly to an overwhelming redundancy of silver coin. 
The Mint secures contracts from foreign governments. Visitors at Tower Hill 
can expect to see the production of coins for Burma or some other customer 
nation. Between 1923 and 1948 coins were designed and made for twenty-one 
countries, including the U.S.S.R. 

Sir John Craig’s valuable history is seasoned at times with that dry 
humour in which the hierarchy of Britain’s civil service has seldom been 
deficient. Here is a specimen associated with an important event, the Mint’s 
first issue of bronze coinage in 1860: ‘“‘ After Queen Victoria had approved a 
pattern penny, her secretary sent it back to the Mint by registered post. 
A greedy postman opened the letter in a privy place and in chagrin at so poor 
a content dropped it down the drain. He was caught, but the approved 
model penny could not be retrieved’. Nor, now, can the glory of the Mint 
in the heyday of gold coinage. Its art and its experience are lavished on the 
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A Guide to the Black Markets 


LACK markets and physical controls are inseparable twins in almost 
Bev economy that can claim any title to the adjective “ free’”’. Britain 

is less riddled with black markets than many other countries, but its 
currency is probably affected more than any other by black market activity 
abroad. It is surprising, therefore, that so little organized and regular 
attention has been paid to the recording of prices and transactions in these 
markets. Their behaviour is a better guide to underlying economic tendencies 
than the behaviour of rigorously controlled official markets, even though the 
volume of business transacted in the official markets usually far outweighs 
that done under the rose. In the war years this discreet turning of a blind 
eye to black markets may have had some patriotic justification, since harm 
might have been done by drawing the attention of the ill-disposed but ignorant 
to the way in which their slicker brethren were getting round the rules. But 
that excuse has worn increasingly thin over the past seven years. 

One of the few organizations that has set out to watch and record trans- 
actions in the black markets has been Pick’s World Currency Report. This 
organization was established in New York in 1945 by Dr. Franz Pick, a former 
Austrian national; as its name implies, the Report has concentrated mainly 
on the free, grey or black markets in foreign currencies, though it has also 
brought its roving eye to bear on the free markets in bullion, diamonds, non- 
ferrous metals and steel castings. Last year the material that the organization 
had gathered was assembled, for the first time, in the form of a Year Book. 
The second and considerably enlarged edition of this Black Market Year 
Book for 1953* has recently become available in London. It has an intriguing 


and important story to tell. 


SIXTY-NINE TYPES OF STERLING 


Much of the material in the Year Book is devoted to the multitudinous 
unofficial markets in currencies. In these the pound sterling takes pride of 
place, not because its unofficial and free markets are any blacker than those 
of other currencies, but because—as the money in which over half of the 
world’s trade is still transacted—the free markets in it are bound to be more 
variegated than those in any other currency. In fact, by dint of very diligent 
research, the authors of the Year Book have discovered markets in no less 
than 69 varieties of sterling. Five of these markets—namely those in 
American account, Canadian account and three types of switch sterling—are 
described as ‘‘ wholly legal’’. Another 60, including 18 varieties of trans- 
ferable sterling and 25 of bilateral sterling, are described as “‘ mostly legal ”’. 


| Two other markets, both of them concerned with varieties of resident sterling, 


are called “‘ mostly illegal’. That leaves two that are undeniably “ illegal ’’; 
they are the market in sterling bank-notes and another in what the Year 
Book calls ‘‘ hand-payments”’ sterling (which will be known to some 
sophisticated black marketeers under its other alias of “‘ satchel ”’ sterling). 
The most important of these multitudinous sterling markets are those 








* Published by Pick’s World Currency Report, 75 West Street, New York 6, N.Y., price $25.00. 
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that deal in transferable commercial sterling. The Year Book reports that 
the New York market handled between {100,000 and £500,000 of transferable 
sterling daily throughout 1952; next to New York, the most important 
markets in this type of sterling are in Zurich, Beirut, Tangier and Montevideo. 
The technique of using transferable sterling in various commodity switching 
transactions was apparently steadily perfected in 1952 under pressure of 
economic circumstance. Since the value of transferable sterling improved by 
12 per cent. in terms of U.S. dollars during the year, the “ switchers ”’ had 
to be far more astute than previously in sandwiching profitable operations 
within the narrowing margin of discount. 

The second most important type of free sterling market is that which 
deals in residential sterling—that is to say, in the blocked balances of British or 
other sterling area (the Year Book commits the heinous crime of calling them 
‘colonial ’’’) residents. This market—which has its main centres in Beirut, 
Tangier, Zurich, Hong Kong and New York—is described as dealing in “ one 
of the most colourful trading varieties of the pound’. Last year payments 
were made with residential sterling for gold and diamond transactions, for 
time charters of British vessels, for ship repaiis, and for payments of inany 
other kinds of service within the sterling area. The largest permanent supply 
of such pounds 1s said to have been generated by dollar payments by an 
American oil company to a potentate in the Middle East. This gentleman, it 
is affirmed, converted his dollars into gold, his gold into paper rupees, and 
his rupees into residential sterling. He then sold his residential sterling to New 
York dealers through Beirut, and made a nice profit on the whole transaction. 
He seems, however, to have suffered some cut in his standard of life last 
year; the Year Book reports that the daily turnover of residential sterling 
in New York, which fluctuated between {500,000 and {1 million in 1951, drop- 
ped to between £200,000 and £400,000 in 1952. 

A third important market—that in security sterling or “‘ switch pounds” 
—is estimated to have turned over between £100,000 and £150,000 per working 
day in 1952. The turnover on this market has been significantly affected by 
the official policies of the Bank of England. On the one hand, the Bank has 
recently permitted sizable amounts of switch sterling to be converted into 
various types of commercial sterling, including both transferable and resident 
sterling; on the other hand, about the middle of last year, it managed to put 
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a stop to certain techniques for converting security sterling into transferable 
account sterling—techniques that had yielded large profits to New York 
dealers in the first half of 1952. The Year Book lists three types of switch 
sterling quoted in New York—namely, American, Canadian and continental; 
profitable dealings are still possible in all of them. 

There remain the two types of free sterling markets that are fed by entirely 
illegal transactions. The most organized of these is that in sterling described 
as ‘“‘ hand-payments London ’’. The sources of this sterling are residents of 
Britain or the Commonwealth who want to get hold of dollars by hook or 
crook (chiefly crook) and are willing to pay a premium for them. They 
cannot, of course, carry out such transactions through their banks—which 
adhere strictly to exchange control regulations—so they have to deliver the 
sterling, in notes and by hand, to Americans who are willing to buy it at a 
cut price. The most willing purchasers of such sterling are engaged in the 
gem trade in New York—in fact a large segment of this type of sterling is 
commonly called ‘“‘ diamond sterling ''—but American importers of furs, 
antiques, pictures, and so on have also financed a large part of their purchases 
with illegal balances of this kind. It is estimated that the daily volume of 
transactions in “‘ hand-payment sterling '’ in the New York market fluctuated 
between £15,000 and {£25,000 last year. 

The other type of wholly illegal market in sterling is that in sterling bank- 
notes that have found their way into foreign countries—sometimes by deliberate 
smuggling, but sometimes more or less by accident. This market was 
apparently not very important in New York last year. During the tourist 
season dealers there were selling about £7,000 of sterling notes a day, but during 
the winter months they averaged only £3,000 or £4,000 a day. The market 
in sterling bank-notes is much more important in France, Switzerland and 
North Africa than in the United States. 





FROM FRANCS TO THE JEN MIN PIAO 


Sterling 1s not, of course, the only currency dealt in on the black markets. 
The most important of its West European companions is the French franc. 
Unofficial dealings in this currency hardly merit the title “ black ”’ since, as 
the Year Book remarks, they have been practically in the open. The rates 
quoted in the Marché Paralléle are published daily in nearly every Paris 
newspaper and have “‘ made the free market rate a fact and the official some 
kind of myth’. The daily trading volume in the New York market averaged 
25 million French francs during the summer and between 10 million and 
20 million francs during the winter months of 1952. The transactions in Zurich 
—the other principal centre for remittances to France at unofficial rates—were 
even greater; they reflected in large part the activities of French gold traders 
or smugglers. 

There are also appreciable, though hardly organized, free markets in Iron 
Curtain currencies. Berlin is obviously the main unofficial market for East 
German marks, but it is also still possible to make payments to Eastern 
Germany through the New York market; at the end of 1952 the rate for such 
payments was 26.25 marks to the dollar. Dealings in the Hungarian forint— 
especially in Zurich and Vienna—are larger still. There was substantial 
smuggling of Swiss francs and dollars into Hungary during 1952, together 
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with some smuggling of gold coins; the more ample supplies of Hungarian cur- 
rency brought back in exchange served to depress the black market forint by 
16 per cent., to 48 forints to the dollar, during the year. 

Although there is no effective way of making payments to Russia from the 
outside world save through official channels, black markets for the rouble 
apparently exist in the Soviet Union itself—both in such centres as Moscow, 
Kiev and Leningrad, and in trading posts along Russia’s frontiers with Iran, 
Afghanistan and India. The unofficial rate of the rouble in these centres was 
around 22 to the dollar at the end of 1952. This represented a slight 
weakening below the rate of 21.50 in 1951 and compares with the official rate 
of 4 roubles to the dollar. 

By contrast with the very restricted free market in roubles, there is a 
voracious free market in the Chinese Communist dollar (or en min piao). Dealers 
in Shanghai, with or without the protection of officials, have trafficked astronomic 
amounts of this currency against American dollars, gold and other currencies. 
The rate at the end of last year was 37,100 Shanghai dollars to the U.S. dollar. 
Hong Kong is by far the largest external market, with Tokyo and Rangoon 
ranking second and third. 


BLACK GOLD AND METALS 


The huge demand for gold at unofficial prices is illustrated by the Year 
Book’s very interesting estimates of the extent of private gold hoards; it 
suggests that these hoards amounted to $11,900 millions by October, 1952, 
of which no less than $4,000 millions was sunk in the stockings, safes and 
back gardens of French hoarders. The private hoards in the rest of Europe 
are estimated at $2,100 millions, and those in Asia at $2,000 millions. 

The Year Book also shows monthly quotations for free gold prices in no less 
than 32 different countries. A striking feature here is the premium that 
gold coins still command over gold bars. The price of gold in the form of 
coin fluctuated between $45 and $53 per ounce in 1952, as compared with a 
range of between $39 and $37 per fine ounce for bar gold; about 60 to 80 
per cent. of the daily turnover in the free gold market in Paris is now 
concerned with coins. 

The premium on coins—including British sovereigns—has led some enter- 
prising gold dealers to establish private mints. By the end of 1952 there 
were two such private mints in Northern Italy and a branch mint in Damascus, 
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which together produced a monthly total of about $6 millions of gold coins. 
A recent lawsuit against one of these mints for counterfeiting coins proved 
unsuccessful; a Swiss court ruled in August, 1952, that the manufacture of 
such coin, provided it was of full weight and fineness, was merely tantamount 
to the fabrication of medals without any protectable value—the mint operators 
are not black marketeers but jewellers. Since then a number of Government 
mints in Europe are said to have offered their services to gold dealers and to 
have accepted ‘‘ commercial ’’ minting orders for coins, including those of the 
countries in which the mints are not situated. 

The United States comes welland truly into the picture when the Year Book 
turns its attention to black-market operations in non-ferrous metals and steel 
during the past two years. Even during the war Federal controls over the 
principal commodity and metal prices were flouted much more openly than 
in this country; when the Americans were foolish enough to re-introduce 
price controls and physical allocations (instead of fiscal disinflation) into their 
virile economy in September, 1950, new black markets sprang into life from 
the ashes of the old. The Year Book estimates that during the first six 
months of 1951 unofficial dealings in chemicals, textiles, non-ferrous metals 
and other controlled goods exceeded $1 million a month. Most of these 
operations were conducted in the form of “ tie-in-sales ’’ and what are known 
as “‘ padded ”’ invoices, which involved settlements in cash for the differences 
between the controlled and the premium prices. In 1952, as supply caught 
up with demand and as controls were wisely relaxed, many of these premium 
markets disappeared. By the end of the vear they functioned only in certain 
non-ferrous metals (including aluminium, copper and nickel) and in various 
types of steel. But in these remaining markets the premiums were very 
large; for example, the premium price for steel plate in New York at the end 
of 1952 was $6 per 100 lb., compared with the controlled price of $3.90. 
Fortunately, America has now returned to a free market system; it is to be 
hoped with its lesson well learned. 

Unofficial dealings in diamonds have always been widespread. The dealers 
concerned have had long practice in trying to circumvent the monopoly of 
the London Diamond Syndicate and the inconvenient attentions of customs 
officials; it was only to be expected, therefore, that they should take like 
ducks to water to the opportunity of using cheap unofficial sterling in order 
to finance imports of rough stones. The New York market, which is still the 
world’s most important diamond centre, lies behind a high tariff w all; import 
duties into the United States are Io per cent. ad valorem “plus a Federal excise 
tax of 20 per cent., and there are also local American sales taxes that vary 
between I per cent. and 3 percent. Asa result, this field isa smugglers’ happy 
hunting ground; in fact, estimates of the volume of unlicensed American 
import of diamonds range up to $40 millions a year. Nearly all such illegal 
imports have recently been financed by ‘‘ hand-payments London” of the 
“diamond sterling ’’ sub-variety. 

The principal pick-up points for the diamonds before transport to New 
York are London, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Haifa and Cape Town. The carriers 
in this business receive a flat fee for delivering the stones without bothering 
about customs formalities; they have lately improved their technique and 
have felt able to reduce their charge to between 34 per cent. and 5} per cent. 
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of the value of the goods they transport. To make the whole thing still more 
absurd, there is now apparently an international co-operative insurance that 
protects carriers and their families against the risks of legal confiscation and 
the long arm of the customs law. 

The moral of this whole story—if the word moral may be used---1s plain: 
when shorn of its urgent and overriding justification in the national interest 
during war, any attempt to control prices at artificial levels and to restrict 
economic freedom provides an irresistible and quite unnecessary challenge to 
the ingenuity of mankind. Those who take up this challenge, though usually 
rather nasty creatures, often serve a useful economic purpose; for the emergence 
of free, unofficial, grey or black markets sometimes provides the only standard 
of truth and reality by which the utter artificiality of the controlled markets 
can be measured. This may well be an example of the law of the hidden hand, 
which lays it down that every operator in free markets, though driven by 
the motives of self-interest, is thereby serving the ultimate interest of the 
community as a whole. The pith and point of the story is best expressed in 
Dr. Franz Pick’s dedication of his Year Book: 

I dedicate this book to the legislators of sixty countries who, in order to 
maintain the fictional values of paper money, government bonds and gold, 
are the real promoters of black markets. 

Whitehall, which has not had many books dedicated to it, should study this 
one long and hard. 
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Pakistan’s Crisis in Solvency 
By A Special Correspondent 


N mid-April the Governor-General of Pakistan, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, 
| summarily dismissed his Prime Minister from office and invited the younger 

Mr. Mohammed Ali to take his place. This constitutional crisis in a Common- 
wealth country, so shortly before the Coronation that is to symbolize Common- 
wealth unity and stability, came as a bolt from the blue to most newspaper 
readers 1n Britain. It is also an unpleasant reminder that economic recovery 
has not been the lot of all sterling area countries in the past year. For Pakis- 
tan’s cabinet crisis was occasioned mainly, though not wholly, by the deteriora- 
tion of its economic position. 

It is not possible to measure that deterioration by the decline in external 
balances, though the virtual prohibition of most manufactured imports and 
the fact that from time to time the publication of full financial statistics had 
been suspended suggest that the foreign exchange crisis must be grave indeed. 
The only available measuring rod is therefore the information given in the 
recent budget. In a country such as Pakistan, the Government’s “ closing 
balance ’’—a crude measure of the amount of internal finance that the Govern- 
ment has available—is a better signpost of economic solvency than it would 
be in more complicated lands. At the end of the financial year 1950-51 that 
closing balance was Rs. 84.33 crores; by the end of 1951-52 it had fallen to 
Rs. 62.17 crores, and the revised figure for the end of 1952-53 was Rs. 32.64 
crores. At the end of the current (1953-54) financial year the budget estimates 
that the balance will be no more than Rs. 19.68 crores—and that only after 
taking credit for an internal loan of Ks. 20 crores that it is hoped to raise 
between now and the end of the fiscal year and for Rs. 10.73 crores of foreign 
aid. These shaky hypotheses may be taken as a measure of the present 
insecurity of Pakistan’s finances. Though its outward manifestation was 
sudden, the crisis had in fact been developing for some months; and, as the 
Governor-General’s dismissal of the Nazimuddin Cabinet makes clear, the 
former Ministry were apparently unaware of, or indifferent to, the desperate 
straits into which the country had drifted. 

The trend of revenue tells the same story of lower exports, restricted 
imports and drooping income. In 1951-52 revenue receipts had amounted 
to Rs. 144.97 crores, to which customs (which include export duties) contri- 
buted Rs. 82.20 crores. In the year just closed (1952-53) the revised estimate 
puts revenue receipts at Rs. 124.60 crores (customs Ks. 61.85 crores), whilst 
for 1953-54 the budget provides for a total revenue of only Rs. 98.60 crores, 
with customs at no more than Rs. 31.75 crores. The puncturing of Pakistan’s 
post-Korean export and import boom can be clearly seen in the precipitous 
decline in the receipts from customs duties. After almost doubling between 
1949-50 and 1951-52, customs receipts are expected to yield less in the current 
year than at any time since Pakistan came into being. The situation may, 
admittedly, not be quite as bad as these figures suggest, for the low estimate 
for the current year may well be exceeded; but the Finance Minister, during 
whose prolonged illness there seems to have been little effective financial 
supervision, has been wise to err on the side of caution in his estimates. 
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On the expenditure side of the account by far the heaviest item is ear- 
marked for defence. Revenue expenditure on defence reached its high-water 
mark in 1951-52, when Rs. 79.24 crores was appropriated to the armed forces 
out of a total revenue of Rs. 144.97 crores; for the current year the estimates 
provide for Rs. 60.10 crores of defence expenditure out of total revenue expen- 
diture of Rs. 98.46 crores. This is still much more than half the Govern- 
ment’s revenue from all sources, and by any accountancy test, military outlay 
on this scale is much in excess of what the country can aftord. Pakistanis 
point out that during the British administration of the sub-continent defence 
absorbed 40 per cent. of total revenue, and that independent India’s military 
budget is some 45 per cent. of the w hole. But it is clear, nevertheless, that 
the country’s armaments expenditure is not being regulated entirely by the 
canons of financial or strategic orthodoxy. Even if there were no fears of 
India, no Kashmir dispute and no North-West Frontier tracts to police, 
emotional factors and considerations of prestige would still tend to boost 
Pakistan’s military spending somewhat beyond its needs or capacity. 

Sooner or later both India and Pakistan will have to face the problem of 
reducing defence expenditure by such amount as can be retrenched along their 
joint frontiers. In view of the tensions of the last six years, to hope for a 
‘no-war pact ’’ and an agreement over Kashmir may seem like baying for 
the moon, but the new Pakistan Cabinet has already shown some eagerness 
to have a better understanding with India and present signs are not wholly 
unpropitious. There are greater hopes than for some time past that urgent 
financial considerations, in spite of ideological or religious pressures, will 
yet lead to some sort of modius vivendi with India. The trade agreement of 
last March was a welcome sign that both sides realized that the economic 
cold war has been wasteful and damaging. Under that pact Pakistan abolished 
its discriminatory impost on jute exports to India, and India reciprocated 
by adjusting its coal prices for Pakistan to those charged in other foreign 
markets; these steps may clear the way for a still more liberal agreement. 

A significant admission in the Pakistan Finance Minister’s recent budget 
speech related to the cost to the country of the price support schemes for raw 
jute and cotton, which resulted in a loss of approximately Rs. 14 crores in 
1952-53. In neither of these commodities does Pakistan enjoy a monopoly 
enabling it to dictate what the world price should be, and in cotton it is one 
of the smallest of half a dozen world producers. At best, price support schemes 
are an expensive gamble that may or may not come off, but in which the 
taxpayer assumes some part of the risk ordinarily carried by the producer or 
the trader. Such schemes may be a reasonable proposition for Governments 
that are otherwise affluent, and for commodities that do not have to be exported 
in competition with the products of other countries; but they are an impossible 
luxury for the Governments of poor countries dependent upon a relatively 
small range of staple exports. As the figures show, Pakistan’s experience of 
price support has been chastening. The April crisis plainly resulted from 
over-optimism, fostered during the post-war bull market, as well as from the 
subsequent fall in world prices. It may be hoped that this lesson has not been 
lost upon the new Cabinet. 

The disparity between artificially sustained internal prices and the world 
price level raises the whole question of the future of the Pakistan rupee. The 
new Prime Minister has said that there is no intention to devalue; this is 
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perhaps an unfortunate utterance with which to hamstring the new adminis- 
tration at the outset of what is bound to be a difficult period of reconstruction. 
How much of its substance Pakistan has lost in propping up an overvalued 
rupee is not precisely calculable; the decision not to devalue in September, 
1949, yielded handsome dividends at the time and for as long as the post- 
Korean boom lasted, but it has for many months been a drag on the economy. 
It can hardly be contended that with the post-partition balances gone and 
exchange reserves at their present ebb, the rupee is worth 2s. 2d. 

It is indeed highly doubtful whether the present exchange rate will be 
defensible in the purely technical sense for very much longer. There are 
complaints in the City of London and elsewhere of growing difficulties and 
delays (not all of them due to administrative shortcomings) in effecting remit- 
tances of profits and dividends from Pakistan. In those places in India where 
there is a free market in the two currencies—black or grey markets as the 
case may be—the Pakistan rupee stands at a discount and not at a premium 
vis-a-vis the Indian rupee. Unless the new Karachi administration is prepared 
to approach the subject of devaluation on a basis of strict realism, it is difficult 
to see how equilibrium can be restored to the economy unless there is a quite 
unexpected renewal of the boom in primary products. But on this question 
of the exchange rate, as on so many others, considerations of “ face ’’ and 
prestige have been allowed to intrude upon what should be regarded as a 
straight exercise in cold economic policy. Ignoring all economic factors, the 
earlier and temporarily profitable decision not to devalue was popularly 
acclaimed as a triumph over India; in reverse, devaluation now would look 
like capitulating to the Hindu va7 across the border. This contention may seem 
to British observers to be too silly to merit serious consideration, but it 1s a 
political element in the present situation that the new Prime Minister and his 
colleagues cannot afford to brush aside. 

Of more importance is the frequently heard argument that devaluation 
would place a heavy burden upon Pakistan’s import programme. But this 
argument, too, will not bear serious examination. For all practical purposes 
imports of consumer goods have ceased altogether during the past three or 
four months, and prices have rocketed; petrol, for instance, costs the equiva- 
lent of seven shillings a gallon in Karachi, and even more up-country. Other 
classes of imports—such as industrial plant, textile machinery and machine 
tools—have also had to be re-phased because foreign exchange just is not 
available to pay for them. It is not suggested that these measures are not 
necessary. They are; for the country is in a crisis that calls for economy 
and sacrifices in all quarters. But the present system of marrying an artificially 
high exchange rate to stringent physical controls on imports means that prices 
still rise (because supplies are short), but that the profits accrue to importers 
(who have every incentive to ferret their way through the controls if they can). 
It is a recipe for getting the worst of both worlds. 

The problem of food imports is of a different order. Pakistan's most 
urgent need now is for food, and specifically for imports of 13 million 
tons of wheat in the current year; to secure this, it has applied to the United 
States for help. If this help is forthcoming, and if the precedent of the former 
American help to India is followed, the wheat shipments will take the form 
of a long-term commodity loan or of outright aid; the dollar rate of the 
Pakistan rupee will have little or no bearing on this transaction. If American 
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assistance is not forthcoming Pakistan will have to turn to some other country 
—Russia perhaps—where the deal can be done by barter or on deferred pay- 
ment terms; once again the rate of exchange will not be of prime importance 
in such transactions. The only remaining argument in favour of the present 
artificial exchange rate is that it keeps down the internal (though not, of 
course, the external) price of certain Government imports for development 
projects and for military stores and equipment; this quite spurious “ benefit ” 
clearly does not justify the maintenance of a rate of exchange that has become 
a heavy burden upon millions of producers of the two or three primary products 
that now face strong consumer resistance in overseas markets. The proba- 
bility is, however, that rather than grasp the nettle of devaluation the new 
Cabinet will seek to negotiate a series of bilateral trade agreements, exchanging 
commodity for commodity; the recent Pakistan-Japanese trade pact may be 
taken as a sample of this policy. 

With its exchange rate overvalued, with some further contraction in the 
volume of world trade possible, and with stockpiling and rearmament at a 
lower tempo, the outlook for Pakistan’s staple exports (especially industrial 
fibres) is by no means promising. And the deficiency in wheat, which pin- 
points the shortage of foreign exchange, demonstrates how quickly the Asian 
scene can change. The one great and permanent advantage that Pakistan 
was thought to enjoy over its wealthier Indian neighbour was self-sufficiency 
in food. Two poor harvests have dispelled this complacent assumption, and 
once assistance has been obtained to meet the present emergency Pakistan 
will need to work hard to restore the position and build up satisfactory reserves 
of foodgrains. All this will call for some tightening of the belt, and it should 
call for some tightening of fiscal and monetary policy to achieve it. The 
1953-54 budget adds about Rs. 5 crores of new taxation to the schedule. By 
itself this will not restore the national finances to solvency and there will have 
to be much pruning of both public and private expenditure—perhaps involving 
the abandonment, temporarily or otherwise, of many development projects 
that are unlikely to yield early results. For, like some other Asian countries, 
Pakistan has in many respects planned beyond the limit of development that 


its strained resources allow. 





BANK OF CEYLON 


The Bank of Ceylon, established as a State-aided bank by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, has played an important part in the development and 
progress of the Dominion. With wide local experience, a network of 
branches in the Island, a fully-equipped Foreign Department, a London 
Office and correspondents throughout the world, the Bank can confi- 
dently place its services at the disposal of bankers and merchants who wish to do business 
with Ceylon. 
Head Office: Central Office: Foreign Department: 

BRISTOL STREET, COLOMBO YORK STREET, COLOMBO YORK STREET, COLOMBO 


Branches: PETTAH (COLOMBO), KANDY, GALLE, JAFFNA, BADULLA, KURUNEGALA, 
BATTICALOA, PANADURA, TRINCOMALEE, KALUTARA, NEGOMBO | 
TALAIMANNAR PIER (Pay Office) | 
Savings Department: 35 GAFFOOR BUILDING, COLOMBO 

London Office: 4 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4 


BANKERS TO THE GOVERNMENT OF CEYLON 
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The Scottish Banks in Transition 
By F. S. Taylor 


Ficn Scottish bankers, 1952 was a year not quickly to be forgotten. It is 





long since so many events of importance for them have been concentrated 

within a single year. Some of these developments were discussed in THE 
BANKER in November, 1952—1in an article on the new system of charges 
and the purchase by the Bank of Scotland of the share capital of the Union 
Bank of Scotland Limited. Later in the year came the announcement of the 
retirement of one general manager and the impending retirement of two others, 
and the news that two of them were to be succeeded by members chosen not 
from the banks’ own staffs but from their boards of directors. In this same 
year, the first to show the full effect of the Government's new monetary policy, 
lively interest was aroused by the decision of four of the English Clearing Banks 
to alter the basis on which their investments are valued for balance sheet 
purposes, and there was much discussion about whether the Scottish banks, 
with their tradition of large investment portfolios, would follow suit. 

Manifestly we are in the midst of a period of change; yet, at first glance, 
the balance sheets of the banks show comparatively little sign of the events 
which have taken place. It is in the directors’ reports, the footnotes to the 
balance sheets and the chairmen’s speeches that clues are to be found; and it 
is by comparing the year’s figures, not with the preceding year’s but with 
those of four or five years earlier, that the extent of the changes can be gauged. 
This, in itself, is an encouraging feature, showing that some at least of the 
more recent events had been foreseen and that the banks were sufficiently 
strong to take precautions even when some sacrifice of income was involved. 

Before looking at the figures in detail, it is wise to repeat the warning that 
they are taken from balance sheets drawn up on varying dates—ranging from 
September, 1952, to April, 1953—and that the figures for individual banks are 
therefore affected by a variety of seasonal influences. Table II shows no change 
in the capital and reserves of the banks because the new issue of Bank of 
Scotland Stock has been excluded. To include it while the Capital of the 
Union Bank, purchased with that issue, remains in the table would distort the 
picture. For the same reason, the dividend on these shares has been deducted 
from the profits of the Bank of Scotland in Table I. 

Deposits show an increase of £13 millions (1.7 per cent.) on the year, but 
it is worth noting that £7 millions of this amount is accountable to one bank 
whose figures fell by almost the same amount in 1951 because of temporary 
factors operating around the date of the balance sheet. The note issues con- 
tinued the steady increase which has been a feature of every year since 1947 
and, in total, the resources at the banks’ disposal were {21.7 millions larger 
than in 1951. To this figure may be added £7.5 millions set free by the 
demise of Treasury Deposit Receipts; the increase of £34 millions in the liquid 
items is {5 millions greater-than this total. The total of liquid assets has 
increased to 35.8 per cent. of public liabilities in the form of deposits and notes 
issued. Advances declined by £20 millions, or by slightly less than 10 per cent. 
The ratio of advances to deposits and notes thus fell from 27.9 to 24.9 per cent. 
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Thus far, the total figures represent not inaccurately the experience and 
policy of individual banks, but the figures for Investments are more affected 
by the different dates on which the balance sheets were drawn up. In 1951, 
some were published before the November increase in Bank rate gave impetus 
to the decline in the gilt-edged market, while others bore the mark of the 
effects of that event. Thus in 1952 some banks show an increase in Investments 
while others show a decline, but in every case the figures are below those for 
1950 and their ratio to deposits and note issue liabilities, which fell from 48.6 
in 1950 to 42.8 per cent. in 1951, is now 42.5 per cent. 

The Scottish banks have had a century-old tradition of consultation on 
questions such as commissions and interest rates; it is therefore something 
of a curiosity that they did not follow the four English banks that took con- 
certed action on the basis of valuation for investments in their balance sheets 
and half-yearly statements during the year. Five of them (including two 

Tas_e II 
SCOTTISH BANKS—LIABILITIES 


(In £ millions) 


“CAPITAL AND RESERVES Deposits Larest 

1935 1949 1950 I95I 1952 1935 1949 1950 Ig5I [952 ACCOUNTS 

Bank of Scotland 4.86 4.7 8.7 S97 6.77 37.9 97.5 98.1 92.3 93.5 29- 2-53 
Royal es — San g.I 9.2 9-3 9.3 69.9 132.9 130.1 133.2 139.7 I 4-10-52 
British Linen .. -- 3-9 40 4.0 4.0 4.0 30.5 74.3 7.2 77.0 78 30- 9-52 
Commercial 5-6 6.7 6.8 6.8 6.8 44.7 113.6 118.1 123.3 I2I.1 25-10-52 
National 6 6.6 408 af 22 38.3 95.1 96.7 97.0 97.5 1-11-52 
Union .. = - ‘4 27 2.7 S29 63 33.2 70.4 77.9 71.1 74.6 2- 4-53 
Clydesdale & North .. 6.0 6.4 6.5 6.4 6.4 64.7 158.1 159.2 152.8 159.9 ZI-L2-52 











35-4 39-5 39-9 40.0 40. 
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325-2 742-4 760.4 751.7 764.5 

















NOTES ACCEPTANCES AND DRAFTS 
1935 1949 1950 I951 1952 1935 1949 1950 Ig5!I 1952 
Bank of Scotland $4 6.9 26.9 28.3 23:9 4.8 3.6 ae 5.1 3-4 
Royal a ‘.% 8.6 8.7 9.2 10.7 4.8 6.0 7.0 ».9 7.7 
British Linen .. 2.9 7.8 8.1 8.7 9.4 .4 2.9 2.6 2.8 3.0 
Commercial a.7 32.3 82.3 22.9 84.3 4.1 4.0 4.0 5.0 1.5 
National 2.9 8.4 8.4 9-2 120.4 3.1 4.7 3.3 ».2 9.2 
Union .. - a 2.6 7.2 9 7.9 8.8 ta 2.9 4.7 5.0 6. 
Clydesdale & North .. 5-3 14.8 15.4 16.8 18.6 ‘2 4.4 6.3 7.5 6.9 
23.7 69.0 71.0 76.2 84.9 20.5 23.4 8.3 45.5 $0.3 
TotaL Deposits .. im “ .. £764.5 millions Tota NOTES : 4 sin £34.9 millions 
Increase over 1938... <a ca 135% Increase over 1938 i is ; 260%, 
Increase Over IQ5I_.. = Ka r.7% Increase over 1951 <7 re :; 2.4% 


*Excludes additional capital (£2,100) issued in exchange for Union Bank Share. 


that are affiliated to English banks) retained the traditional formula “ at or 
under market value on the date of the balance sheet’. The Clydesdale & 
North of Scotland Bank followed the same procedure as its English parent 
bank, showing book value in the balance sheet with a footnote to the eftect 
that the market value was in excess of that figure. The Commercial Bank of 
Scotland, which published its figures in October, used what might be called 
the English ‘‘ June’ formula, showing book value in the balance sheet and 
the actual market value, which was £3 millions below the balance sheet figure, 
in a footnote. All the banks except one stated in their reports that all their 
holdings have fixed maturity dates and some of the chairmen’s speeches 
gave hints about the life of the portfolios—stating that “half fall due for 
repayment within five years’, or “ the greater part of the investments have 
final maturity dates within ten years ”’. 

The new system of charging, to which reference has been made, gave the 
banks no assistance in 1952 because, though it operated from September 15 
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last, no income from the charges on current accounts was collected until 
March 15, 1953. The small decline in net profits shown by al! the banks was 
therefore to be expected. Dividends were unchanged in every case, and all 
the banks, except the National Bank of Scotland (which added {£50,000 to 
its published reserve), placed the major part of their free surplus to inner 
reserves and in some cases reduced the carry forward by so doing. As this 
contrasts with the action of several English banks, which transferred consider- 
able sums from inner to published reserves, it should be noted that the published 
reserves of the Scottish banks are, in aggregate, approximately 50 per cent. 
greater than their issued capital and the necessity for strengthening them 
does not arise at this stage. 

The picture that emerges from this examination is in the main a heartening 
one; the change that has occurred, on balance, in the disposition of resources 
over the past four years represents a considerable strengthening. Here is the 
comparison with 1948, showing ratios of assets to deposits and notes combined: 

1945 1952 


O/ 

oO /O 
Liquid Assets _ a . 28.3 35.8 
T.D.R.s.. - - - 6.5 ‘eden 
Investments - - 50.5 42.5 
Advances .. . 18.0 24.9 


While the higher liquidity ratio is somewhat misleading on account of the 
replacement of T.D.R.s by Treasury Bills, the decrease in investment port- 
folios, together with the shorter lives of the stocks now held, should ensure 
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that the inner reserves, which have proved equal to the decline in values since 
1949, should be adequate for the future. These reserves should benefit in the 
coming years as holdings reach maturity, and behind them stand published 
reserves considerably larger than the issued capital. The new institutions 
formed or emerging from the two amalgamations of the past five years, by 
eliminating the two smallest units, add solidity to the whole structure. 

The retirement of three general managers, all announced in the one year, 
again singles out 1952 as the end of an epoch. Sir John Erskine, who will 
retire from The Commercial Bank of Scotland next December, has been its 
General Manager since 1932; Mr. J. B. Crawford was Treasurer of the Bank 
of Scotland from 1942 until last October; and Mr. John M. Thomson, who 
retires at the end of this month, has been Cashier and General Manager of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland since 1944. These men have carried the burdens of 
the years of war and the unsettled period of transition that followed; they 
bequeath to their successors banks that should be well equipped to face the 
different, but perhaps equally difficult, tasks that lie ahead. 

It was mentioned earlier that, in two cases, the new general managers 
were not trained as bankers but entered the banks through the board rooms. 
The announcements of these appointments were made within a month of each 
other and aroused considerable anxiety in staff circles. To some extent, 
however, the fears of a “ managerial revolution ” have since been allayed by 
the clear indications given by most of the other banks that it is not their 
policy to look outside their own staffs when high executive posts have to be 
filled. With the merits or otherwise of such appointments we are not here 
concerned, but it will be surprising if they do not strengthen the currents of 
competition that have always run powerfully beneath the apparently placid 
surface of Scottish banking. 

* 

The Trustee Savings Bank figures at November 20 last show that some 
part of the reduction in deposits that took place in 1951 was recovered during 
the year. The rate of expansion in Scotland, both in the number of accounts 
opened and in deposits, is slower than in England, but, as has been mentioned 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 
Position on November 20 


No. of Deposits Surplus Total Funds 
Accounts £ z f 
Scotland : 
1945 “4 ee 1,751,375 245,734,029 6,623,075 255»357»704 
1949 “a - 1,777,013 254,896,845 6,705,900 261,062,811 
1950 ss a4 1,505,194 200,070,004 6,953,924 207,024,555 
1951 4 - 1,843,132 259,347,813 6,334,490 205,052,309 
1952 poi oe 1,898,007 259,049,048 0,727,430 266,377,078 
United Kingdom: 
1948 - - riper 335 SS1,7290,9389 17,077,474 400,751,403 
1949 7 a ,787,726 942,157,135 18,468,139 900,625,27 
1950 me “ 7,174,752 996,672,992 19,354,147 benign 7,139 
1951 — as 7,605,173 1,026,193,386 18,402,806 ,044,590,192 
1952 - 8 ,075,443 1,056,922,757 19,165,140 [,076,087,897 


on other occasions, there is much less scope for expansion in Scotland than in 
the South. ‘To have opened over fifty thousand new accounts and to have 
increased deposits in face of the higher interest rates now paid by other institu- 
tions (e.g. building societies) must be regarded as a creditable achievement. 
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The Nippon Kangyo Bank is well equipped to render 
an efficient service in the field of international banking, 
including the handling of commercial letters of credit, 
collections, purchases and sales of foreign exchange, and 
credit information. 





The Foreign Department, Head Office, Tokyo will 
be pleased to correspond with overseas banks requiring 
banking facilities in Japan. 


In order to assist its customers abroad to keep 
informed of the current trends of Japanese economic con- 
ditions, especially export industries, the Bank issues a 
bulletin entitled ‘“‘NKB Research Monthly.”’ Copies will 
be gladly sent upon request. 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


THE NIPPON 


KANGYO BANK 
LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Capital & Reserves: Y4,539,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
Over 100 Branches throughout Japan 
Correspondents in principal cities of the world 
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International Banking Review* 


Argentina 
HE Anglo-Argentine Mixed Consultative Committee has reached agreement 
To the manufactured goods to be imported from the United Kingdom under 
Article 8 of the current trade and payments agreement between the two 
countries. In all, import quotas to a value of £3 millions will be granted. 

The Ministry of Foreign Trade has announced that the central bank will issue 
permits for the importation of goods worth more than 2,200 million pesos. The 
list of goods covered includes radio and telephone equipment, wire goods, iron 
and steel products, paint, rubber and chemical supplies. 


Australia 

The Commonwealth Government's new {A 77 million 44 per cent. internal loan 
was fully subscribed. The conversion of maturing 2 per cent. securities accounted 
for {A 47 millions of the total subscribed, and the remaining {A 30 millions was 
new money. About 75 per cent. of the maturing securities to which the offer of 
conversion applied were exchanged for the new stock. 

The annual conference of Australian Associated Stock Exchanges has decided 
to recommend the limited reintroduction of forward Stock Exchange dealings. 
Dealings for forward delivery were discontinued at the outbreak of war. 


Austria 


The Austrian schilling has been devalued to a rate of 26 schillings to the U.S. 
dollar. The new rate, which will apply to all exchange transactions, corresponds 
to the “ premium rate ’’ that came into operation in October, 1950, but which 
was previously applicable only to tourist and capital transfers and similar special 
deals. Hitherto the rate applied to commercial transactions was 21.36 schillings 
to the dollar. 


Brazil 

Formal discussions are taking place with representatives of the British Govern- 
ment on means of reviving trade between the two countries, future trade relations 
and the treatment of Brazilian payments arrears on commercial account totalling 
about {63 millions. The formal talks follow informal discussions on trade indebted- 
ness that have been proceeding in Rio de Janeiro since the beginning of the year. 

Arrangements have now been completed for a loan of $300 millions from the 
United States Export-Import Bank to liquidate Brazil’s commercial debts to 
United States’ exporters. 


Canada 


The Department of Trade and Commerce has estimated that total capital 
expenditures in Canada this year will be 6 per cent. above the 1952 level. Outlay 
on new construction plant and machinery is expected to amount to $7,464 millions 
compared with $7,110 millions last year. 








oo 


* Other current international banking news is discussed in ‘“‘A Banker’s Diary ”’, on pages 309-314. 
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Ceylon 

The decline in external reserves is continuing. In March the Central Bank’s 
external assets dropped by Ks. 105 millions, the largest decline ever recorded in a 
single month. After this loss, the Dominion’s external assets were down to Rs. 750 
millions. 

The limit set for imports from the dollar area for the present financial vear has 
already been exceeded, and the Government has therefore decided to stop the 
issue of licences for imports from that area. 

There has been a further relaxation of exchange control restrictions over thi 
repatriation of foreign capital invested in Ceylon during the past few years. 
Exchange controls on personal remittances and travel allowances have been 
tightened up because of deterioration in the country’s external payments position 


Egypt 
The Government has announced an amnesty for persons guilty of offences 
against exchange control regulations. This is conditional on action being taken 
in conformity with the regulations within a given period. The purpose of the 
amnesty is to encourage the repatriation of funds illicitly sent abroad so that they 
can be used to finance development projects in Egypt. At the same time. penalties 
for evasion of taxes have been made heavier. 
Eire 
Contrary to expectations, the Government’s budget proposals for 1953-54 made 
no prov ision for major changes in taxation. [he Finance Minister explained that, 
of the year’s expected outlays of just on £140 millions on ordinary expenditure 


and capital account, revenue would cover £101 millions and the balance of £39 
millions would be financed by floating a national loan. 


Germany 
Under arrangements concluded with the central banks of the principal E.P.U. 


countries, the West German authorities have set up an exchange market and are 


participating fully in the new system of multilateral arbitrage (discussed in an 
article on page 326). 
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The Finance Minister, Herr Schaeffer, has announced that agreement has been 
reached with the N.A.T.O. powers on West Germany’s financial contribution to 
the European Defence Community for the coming year. Under this agreement, 
Germany undertakes to contribute a monthly sum of D-marks 950 millions trom 
the date of the entry into force of the E.D.C. until the end of June, 1954. In 
addition, West Germany will contribute D-marks 400 millions towards the main- 
tenance of British and American troops in Germany for each of the first six months 
after k.D.C. comes into effect. During the following two months the contribution 
will be at a monthly rate of D-marks 300 millions. 

An official communique issued at the close of Anglo-German economic talks in 
London stated that there was general agreement between the two countries upon 
the conditions necessary for progress towards the restoration of convertibility and 
the removal of restrictions on trade. It had also been agreed that the stimulation 
of exports by artificial incentive schemes distorted the pattern of trade and impaired 
free competition. The two governments therefore undertook to consult further 
together and co-operate with other governments with a view to securing the pro- 
gressive elimination of such schemes on an international basis. This has been 
interpreted to mean that Germany is now prepared to discontinue her dollar export 
bonus arrangements provided other countries, such as the Netherlands, do the same. 


Indo-China 

By decree of the French authorities, the Indo-China piastre has been devalued 
from Frs. 17 to Irs. 10 in terms of French currency. Quotations for other cur- 
rencies have been altered correspondingly. The adjustment is attributed to the 
fact that the previous value of the Indo-Chinese currency had become unrealistic, 
the prices structure of the country having been seriously distorted by inflationary 
pressures generated by the war against the Communists. The prolonged main- 
tenance of the previous unrealistic rate 1s stated to have led to large-scale legal 
and illegal capital movements between Indo-China and France that have imposed 
a burden estimated at about Irs. 50,000 millions per annum on the French 
Treasury. Prior to the devaluation the black market value of the piastre was in 
the region of Frs. 8. 


Italy 


The exchange control authorities have removed almost all restrictions on the 
conversion into lire of sterling and other E.P.U. currencies. The only remaining 
restrictions relate to remittances for maintenance and repair of houses owned in 
Italy, gifts and savings of Italians working in E.P.U. countries. In all other cases, 
any sum can be converted into lire by the banks without an exchange control 
permit. The relaxation of the restrictions is said to be due to the deterioration of 
the Italian position in E.P.U. 

The import surplus in 1952, at the equivalent of U.S. $926 millions, was approxi- 
mately double the 1951 figure. The deterioration was the result of a 9 per cent. 
increase in imports and a 15 per cent. drop in exports. | 


Japan 

Discussions in London between British Government representatives and a 
Japanese mission headed by the Director of the Foreign Exchange Bureau of the 
Ministry of Finance, Mr. Takei Tojo, have resulted in the completion of arrange- 
ments for meeting through normal commercial channels a temporary sterling 
shortage which Japan is expected to experience during the next few months. 
The main intention is to allow Japan to buttress her sterling holdings at the 
temporary expense of dollar reserves by arranging a series of ‘‘ swap ’’ transactions 
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with British banking houses. Spot dollars will be sold against purchases of sterling 
with provision for the reversal of the transactions at a time lag of three or six 
months through forward sales of sterling against dollars. It has been reported 
that the agreement concluded sanctions such deals up to a total of 430 millions. 
Japan’s sterling holdings were recently reduced to about 450 millions, and there 
was a danger that they would be entirely exhausted before Japan’s sterling earnings 
began to benefit from the recent relaxation of sterling area restrictions on Japanese 
exports. 
Nicaragua 

The Government has established an Institute for National Development. 
The main task of the new organization will be the technical planning of Govern- 
ment development projects. In its first year the institute will concentrate on the 
promotion of the cattle industry, coffee and African oil palm plantings, the estab- 
lishment of a good technical staff and the provision of credit to the proposed new 
industries. 

The regulation requiring a prior deposit for 100 per cent. of the value in cordobas 
of all merchandise imported into Nicaragua has been modified. In future this 
stipulation will be waived in respect of imports of certain capital goods and items 
needed for agricultural development. 


Pakistan 


The Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, has replaced the (rovernment 
of Mr. Nazimuddin by a new administration on the grounds that the previous 
Government had proved entirely inadequate to grapple with the difficulties facing 
the country. During the past year, owing in the main to the high export prices 
established by the Nazimuddin administration, the country’s gold and sterling 
reserves have been reduced by two-thirds. 

The new Prime Minister has announced that the Government will not devalue 
the currency. He declared that to argue that such an adjustment would solve 


Pakistan’s economic difficulties was, at this stage, mere “‘ wishful thinking ". He 
said the new Government would do everything to end the economic chaos in the 
country. 


An agreement has been signed with Japan providing for an exchange of goods 
to the value of £30 millions in each direction. Japan will send to Pakistan cotton 
fabrics, cotton yarn, rayon and other textile yarns, iron and steel goods, and 
capital equipment and machinery. Some of the capital goods are to be shipped 
on a deferred payment basis. In exchange, Pakistan will send substantial quantities 
of cotton and other commodities to Japan. 
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Paraguay 

New exchange arrangements introduced by the Central Bank of Paraguay 
enable the holder of foreign exchange to conclude contracts with the central bank 
for the sale of spot currency against a future purchase at fixed rates and for 
specified periods of time. The rate for these transactions was initially tixed at 
45 guaranies per U.S. dollar, but it may be revised from time to time in such a way 
as to preserve harmony with the controlled free exchange market. The purpose 
of the change in official regulations is to stimulate an inflow of foreign capital into 
Paraguay, encourage the repatriation of exchange held abroad by Paraguayan 
residents and facilitate the operations of local firms with foreign connections that 
may be willing to finance local firms if they have a guarantee of stable exchange 
rates and the right to withdraw capital and earnings. 


Rhodesia 


The Budget statement for Southern Rhodesia for 1953-54 provides for net 
tax remissions to a total value of 41.2 millions. In his Budget statement, Mr. 
Whitehead, the Finance Minister, said that the country could look forward to a 
further useful reduction in direct taxation next year. He calculated that the 
possible margin for tax remissions in central Africa as a whole under the federation 
scheme would be {6.5 millions. In a review of the country’s economic experience, 
he pointed out that the adverse balance of payments had been reduced from £51 
millions in 1951 to 441 millions in 1952. The visible adverse balance had been 
reduced by 47 millions and a further reduction of £12 millions was expected this 
year. Home investment in the past year had totalled nearly £60 miilions. 


Sweden 


The balance of payments figures for 1952 show a surplus of Kr. i100 millions 
compared with a surplus of Kr. 941 millions in 1951. The deterioration between 
the two years was wholly due to a drop in exports from Kr. 9,200 millions to 
Kr. 8,100 millions. Imports, at Kr. 9,200 millions, were down by Kr. 200 millions. 
Net invisible receipts rose from Kr. 900 millions to KXr. 960 millions. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings, which increased by Kr. 1,040 millions in 
1951, rose by a further Kr. 132 millions in 1952. 


Syria 

The Government has approved a new law aimed at creating a monetary system 
to assist economic and social development and the ac hievement of indimieiaieante 
in the monetary field. The new law is also intended to re-shape the structure and 
administration of the public debt with a view to creating and developing a local 
money market. A money and credit board is to be set up under the supervision 
and control of the Government to formulate and administer monetary policy. 

Regulations governing the relations between the banking system and official 
institutions are to be revised and a central bank is to be established under public 
ownership. This will work under the supervision of the money and credit board. 
It is also intended to reorganize banking and exchange concerns. It has been 
indicated that the new central bank will take over the assets and liabilities of the 
issue department of the Svrian branch of the Bank of Syria and Lebanon. 


Turkey 


The Prime Minister has announced that there will be no devaluation of the 
piastre. Lurkish trade has recentiv shown distinct improvement. [he ceticit, 
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which in February amounted to {T 31.2 millions, was reduced 'to £T 2.3 millions in 
March, exports totalling £T 110 millions and imports {T 112 millions. The 
improvement is believed to have been partly due to restrictions imposed on certain 
imports and partly to big exports of grain. 


United States 


New York banks have further increased their call money rates, in many Cases 
to 3 per cent., as a result of the authorities’ decision to pursue a tighter credit 
policy. Banks in the major centres have also raised their prime lending rates from 
3 to 3} per cent. The last adjustment in these rates—from 2} to 3 per cent.—was 
made in December, 1951. The Government has raised interest rates on loans for 
house purchase transactions from } to $ per cent. The new rates apply only to 
new loans. 

The President has announced a cut of $8,500 millions in budgetary expenditures 
during the 1953-54 period. The great bulk of this saving is to be achieved by 
reductions in defence and foreign aid programmes. It has been stated that a 
tentative total of $5,800 millions has been fixed for foreign aid in the fiscal year 
beginning July I next, which compares with the $7,600 millions recommended by 
Mr. Truman’s Government. The President stated that he did not see how it 
would be possible to balance the U.S. Budget by the time the new fiscal year 


ended on June 30, 1954. 

He has called for the creation of a special commission to review U.S. foreign 
trade policy to see how international trade can be expanded without damaging 
the American economy. It is recommended that the proposed commission should 
be made up of members of Congress appointed by the Vice-President, together 
with the Speaker and persons from outside the Congress appointed by the President. 
He suggested that the commission would study all existing legislation and the 
regulations and administrative procedures stemming from it that bore directly 
on foreign economic relations. This review should seek to determine how these 
laws can be modified or improved so as to achieve the highest possible levels of 
international trade without subjecting parts of the American economy to sudden 
or serious strain. 

lederal reserve statistics show that the movement of gold to other countries, 
which reduced gold stocks by $1,250 millions between mid-1952 and the end of the 
first quarter of 1953, has not continued. 
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Appointments and Retirements 








Bank of London & South America—\r. W. A. Acton has been appointed to a seat on the 


board. 
Barclays Bank—Head Office: Mr. A. B. Brown to be an inspector. PMrentford, High St.—Mr. 
P. M. Cox. trom Fenchurch St., to be manager. Jaichester, St. Peter's: Mr. N. Smith, from 


York St., to be manager. Uvtfoveter: Mr. A. R. M. Partridge to be manager. Waterloo Air 
Terminal: Mr. F. Meddings, from Waterloo Rd., to be manager of this new branch, open from 
7.30 a.m. to 10 p.m. every day until mid-October and from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m. from then until 
April. 

British Linen Bank—Head Office: Mr. \. |]. Cameron to be chief accountant on retirement of 
Mr. G. N. Fordvce. Mr. A. Carmichael, from Edinburgh, to be manager. Edinburgh, George IV 
Bridge: Mr. G. M. Garvie, from Head Office, to be manager. Glasgow-—Pollokshields: Mr. A. 
MecVie, from Shawlands, to be manager on retirement of Mr. G. S. MeDonald; West George St. : 
Mr. C. M. Mason to be manager; St. George’s Cross: Mr. R. G. Hervey, from Hamilton, to be 
manager. London Office: Mr. R. Park, from London, and Mr. C. D. Anderson, from Glasgow, 
to be joint managers on retirement, owing to ill-health, of Mr. J. S. Stiven. 

Clydesdale & North of Scotland Bank—kch/: Mr. I. W. Barrack, from Glenlivet, to be 
manager on Mr. A. F. Robertson’s retirement. Glenlivet: Mr. DD. L. Cruickshank, from Northern, 
Aberdeen, to be manager. London, Lombard St.: Lothbury, London, has been closed and the 
business transferred to Lombard St. Mr. J. Y. Minty, from Lothbury, has been appointed an 
assistant manager. 

District Bank—Covgleton: Mr. F. McDonald, from Newcastle, Statts, to be manager 

King & Shaxson—Major Eric Venn, M.C., has been appointed a director. 

Lloyds Bank—Head Office, Advance Depi.: Mr. L. G. Millhouse, from Leicester, to be a con- 
troller. .xvecutor and Trustee Dept.: Tunbridge Wells: Mr. Ek. A. Kennedy, from Newcastle 
upon Tyne, to be manager of this new branch. Bourne kind: Mr. J. R. Jones, from Maidenhead, 
to be manager on Mr. A. A. Dickson’s retirement. Bournemouth: Mr. E. W. Garrett, from 
Cirencester, to be manager on the retirement of Mr. F. F. Aubin. Crrencester: Mr. 1. W. Sheppard, 
from Salisbury, to be manager. Hinckley: Mr. H. J. Baker, from Hanley, to be manager 
Salisbury: Mr. Fk. U. Ashford, from Winchester, to be manager on retirement of Mr. J. C. Lugg 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham (also Highgate): Mr. J. S. Dobbs, from Hinckley, to be manager in 
succession to the late Mr. S. Whittingham. Wioachester: Mr. L. M. C. Williams, from Law Courts, 
W.C., to be manager. 

Martins Bank—Pradford: Mr. H. R. Suttle, from Weighley, to be manager. WNWerghley: Mr 
E.G. Earnshaw, from Burnley, to be manager. 

Mercantile Bank of India—Mr. C. \. Innes has been elected a director. 

Midland Bank—Head Office: Mr. E. C. S. Edwards, from Marble Arch, to be a superintendent 
of Branches. London—Poultry and Princes St.: Mr. E. O. Baker to be deputy manager; Marble 
Arch: Mr. P. G. Harvey, from Oxford Circus, to be manager. Kurkby Stephen: Mr. J. H. 
Adamson, from Penrith, to be manager on retirement of Mr. W.L. Happold. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Heatou: Mr. D. Clegg, from Grey St., to be manager on retirement of Mr. T. Ashby. Preston, 
Plungington Rd.: Mr. W. E. Nuttall to be manager on retirement of Mr. Ff. S. Moxon. S/. Asaph: 
Mr. J. E. Jones, from Pwllheli, to be manager on retirement of Mr. J. Morley Jones. 

National Bank of Scotland—Glasvow: Mr. W. Pettigrew to be sole manager on retirement 
of Mr. M. T. Matheson. 

National Provincial Bank—J/liham: Mr. ].S. H. Crockwell to be manager; Mr. F. W. Mitchell, 
for health reasons, has been transferred to Head Office. Gray's Inn: Mr. A. G. Gadd, from 
Piccadilly, to be manager on Mr. P. E. Bach’s retirement. Swinton House: Mr. C. H. Jago, 
irom Notting Hill Gate, to be manager. Enfield: Mr. W. J. O. Long, from Oxford St., to be 
manager on Mr. A. W. Haywood’s retirement. /Holsworthy: Mr. S. G. Mules, from Launceston, 
to be manager on Mr. C. C. C. Kneebone’s retirement. Romsey: Mr. S. A. Ramsay, from Bognor 
Regis, to be manager. St. /ves: Mr. C. F. Crinks to be manager. 

Roval Bank of Scotland—Head Office: Mr. 1D. C. Cargill to be Head Office manager on retire- 
ment of Mr. H. Guthrie. Mr. J. Sutherland to be chief inspector of branches. Leith, Leith Walk : 
Mr. J. R. Young, from Leith, to be manager on retirement of Mr. M. C. Gillespie. Glasgow, 
Eastpark and North Woodside: Mr. A. Welly to be sole manager on retirement of Mr. W. M. Crone. 
Westminster Bank—Head Office: Mr. W. J]. Thorne, from Foreign Branch, to be principal, 
economic intelligence dept., on retirement of Mr. C. A. Rowley. Stationery Office: Mr. H. Miller 
to be assistant principal. Chippenham: Mr. M. Giddings, from Westbury-on-Trym, to be 
manager of this new branch. Crawley: Mr. M. H. Hawkins, from Sanderstead, to be manager 
in succession to the late Mr. S. J. L. Spillman. Cvoydon, Waddon and West Croydon: Mr. W. W. 
Reinholdt, from Purley, to be manager. Paddington, Marble Arch: Mr. G. W. Hales, from 
Threadneedle St., to be manager on retirement of Mr. R. P. Eaton. Purley: Mr. W. H. Pierson, 
from Caterham, to be manager. 
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Banking Statistics 


Trend of “ Risk” Assets 


Figures in italics show percentages of gross deposits) 
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Westminster 30.7 30.4 30.5 31.2 30.9 34-4 37-7 34-2 36.5 36.1 37.0 35.8 
District .. 38.0 30.5 30.4 30.0 29. 35.6 38.9 36.6 39.3 35-2 34-3 33-9 
Martins .. SR 25.2 326.5 2 33-1 33-2 33-9 


5 
34.1 34.3 40.8 41.6 36.6 38. 
All Clearing 
Banks .. 39.0 32.0 33.2 31.8 31.6 34.7 38.0 34.4 36.0 33.0 32.9 32.4 


* Cash, call monev and bills. + Eve of ‘‘new’’ monetary policy. ¢ After second Funding. 
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Banking Trends over Thirty Years* 
“ Risk ’’ Assets 





Liquid Assets 





Net Invest- Combined 

Averages Deposits Actual Ratio T.D.R.s ments Advances Ratio 
of Months: {mn. {mn. % {mn. £mn. % 
1921 _ 1,759 680 38 — 325 833 54 
1922 ee 1,727 658 37 oo 391 750 04 
1923 ba 1,628 581 35 ao 356 701 07 
1924 “* 1,618 545 33 -- 341 8038 69 
1925 ‘i 1,610 539 32 — 286 855 a1) 
1926 Ka 1,615 532 32 --- 205 892 70 
1927 ‘0 1,661 553 32 oa 254 925 09 
1928 ss 1,711 584 33 _—— 254 948 08 
1929 a 1,745 568 32 — 257 g9gt 69 
1930 oe 1,75! 596 33 os 258 963 53 
1931 a 1,715 560 32 — 301 919 59: 
1932 = 1,748 611 34 —_ 348 344 07 
1933 as 1,909 668 34 —- 537 759 26 
1934 - 1,834 576 31 — 560 753 7o 
1935 vs 1,95! 923 31 —~ 615 769 09 
1936 ‘ce 2,088 692 32 ~~ 614 839 68 
1936 ‘a 2,160 713 32 -— 643 865 68 
1937 +n 2,225 683 30 — 052 954 70: 
1938 én 2,218 672 30 —- 037 976 71 
1939 én 2,181 648 29 —_ 608 99I 71 
1940 ‘a 2,419 785 31 73 666 955 05 
194! in 2,863 676 23 495 894 $58 59: 
1942 we 3,159 712 22 642 1,069 797 57 
1943 .. 3,554 723 20 1,002 1,147 747 32 
1944 ‘a 4,022 788 19 1,387 1,165 750 40 
1945 a 4,551 886 19 1,811 1,156 768 41 
1946 oe 4,932 1,280 25 1,492 1,345 888 44 
1947 oe 5,403 1,646 29 1,308 1,474 1,107 40 
1948 ‘a 5,713 1,703 29 1,284 1,479 1,320 47 
1949 = 5,772 1,920 32 983 1,505 1,440 49 
1950 = 5,811 2,345 39 430 1,505 1,603 52 
1951 o% 5,931 2,308 38 247 1,624 1,822 50 
1952 za 5,850 2,097 34 - 1,083 1,838 2 
1951: 

Oct.f .. 5,981 2,423 39.1 177 1,555 1,897 55-7 

Nov.f .. 5,973 1,981 32.0 108 2,033 1,925 94.0 
1952: 

Feb. a 5,096 1,374 31.9 15 1,944 1,933 5.8 

March .. 5,685 1,872 31.8 — 1,935 1,940 56.0 

April 5,715 1,895 31.6 — I ,934 1,953 H4.9 

June 5,817 2,100 34-7 — 1,917 1,860 62.3 

Sept. ‘a 5,927 2,327 38.0 — 1,921 1,748 59.9 

Dec. 6,154 2,327 36.0 -— 2,148 1,749 00.4 
1953: 

Feb. en 5,820 1,992 33.0 -— 2,130 1.773 04.7 

March .. 5,842 1,994 32.9 -_— 2,122 1,799 64.8 

April x 5,822 1,962 32.4 — 2,199 1,814 04.9 


* Ten clearing banks for 1921-35, thereafter eleven except for italicized line for 130. 
+ Bank statements immediately before and after the launching of the ‘‘new ’ monetary 
policy and the first special funding operation. 





Floating Debt 


May 17, April 25, May 2, May o May 16, 
1952 1953 1953 1953 1953 
Ways and Means Advances: £m. {m. fm. fm. im. 
Bank of England “a 4 - — -- > --- 
Public Departments .. “4 302.9 288.2 256.6 238.0 236.0 
Treasury Bills: 
Tender .. ‘sg ba - 2650.0 2990.0 3010.0 3030.0 3050.0 
Tap be es 1499.4 1514.8 1478.8 1462.3 1484.2 


Treasury deposit receipts .. i ~ — —_ oie sm 
4452.3 4793.0 4745-4 


_ _ ——-___—_ —__—. _—_—_—.- —_— 























“ ‘ ry 
30% THE BANKER 
National Savings 
(f millions) 
Savings Savings 
Certi- Defence Savings | Certi- Defence Savings 
ficates Bonds Banks Total ficates Bonds Banks _ Total 
(net) (net) (net) Small (net) (net) (net) Small 
1048 II] - 4.5 — 20.3 6.4 - 18.4 | 1951 April.. 7.7 - 0.2 -1.4 6.1 
IV -7.2- 5.8 8.3 - 4.7 | May 2.7 - O.1 -14.7 -— 12.1 
June 4.9 0.2 -12.8 -— 7.7 
19490) I 7-3 - 1.4 #£§2.2 58.1 July I.2 0.7 -16.8 — 16.3 
II .. - 1.5 - 0.4 8.6 6.7 Aug -@&5 =~ §.5 -§.9 — 16.4 
HW] .. -7.6- 4.8 - 2.7 - 15.1 Sept 0.3 - 4.5 9.9 5.7 
iV .. ~8.60- 4:4 < §2~ 49.4 Oct. r.O- 7.3 12.3 6.0 
Nov -0.3- 5.7 $5 =- 24 
ve “ a 49 — 2 
ra50 I - 5.5 - 9.1 36.6 22.0 “ly wiigie Seg 17.1 3 
, | 952 Jan. Oo.2 - .O w 5 4 
i] -10.9 - 9.6 0.4 — 14.1 TID Feb os 4 ; c ‘ - Joi 
Ti -13.06 - 7.§ - 2.4 — 23.5 ; “< =" oe 3.3 
1’ 8.6- 7.2- 4.3 = 20.2 Mar. 25% 15.9 5«§ ~- Of 
' “? _ April - 2.0 - 7.I 5-4 - 4.3 
May - 3.8 =~ 11.6 — 5.6 — 21.0 
rust | 27-3 3-9 3 34-7 June —-1.5- 7.2 — 4.2 — 12.9 
4s 25.3 sae oz _ 25 q) = 13-7 Julv a 3-7 — 7.7 —-15.3 —_ 290.7 
iil 1.0 — 10.3 - I1.5 — 20.5 Aug. - 0.9 —~ 10.2 —- 3.1 — I4.2 
\ —- O,I —- ZI ‘ { I.o —- 2 e.5 Sept. S.8 6.6 = 3.5 Q.2 
Oct. 2.9 I.0 2.0 5.9 
IQ52 I 5.6 — 27.2 15.3 - 6.3 Nov 2.8- 2.1 —5.0- 4.9 
i] —- 7.9 —- 25.9 — 4.4 — 38.2 Dec. I.Q- 2.1 -—30.9 — 31.1 
[ti 1.5 —- 11.3 — 24.9 — 34.7 1953 jan. 8.6 2% 4.0 rf 
I\ 7.6 = 3.2 — 34.5 -— 30.1 Feb. O-— 4.0 3-5 4.5 
Mar. 6.0- 6.8 — 5.1 — 5.9 
a5 I 19.0 16.3 3-4 5:7 April 1.8 6.7 — 3.8 5.7 
. . vm P 
Britain’s Gold and Dollar Reserves 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 
Net Financed by : Reserves 
Deficit § -—————---___—_______ -_________--__--__—_____——.. at end of 
Years and U.S. and Purchases S. African Change Period 
Quarters Canadian from Gold American in 
Credits I.M.F. Loan Aid Reserves 
1Q46 ni .. — gods 1123 —- —- --~ + 220 2696 
1947 - .. 4131 3273 240 ~~ — —- 618 2079 
194% s .. -I7IO 352 128 325 682 — 22 1856 
1949 - 2 1532 116 52 -— 1196 — 168 1688 
1950 ; .. > 805 45 -— -_— 762 +1612 3300 
195! ns .. —I164 —— + ~— 199 —- 965 2335 
1952 “ .. — QOI7 — —- -— 428 — 489 1546 
1952: 
I a .. — 636 — -— : I — 635 1700 
I] n .. — 216 — ~ ~ 201 - 15 1685 
IT] ke .. = 133 — —— —- 133 -- 1685 
October... ag — --- -—- 35 + 82 1767 
November .. + 101 — — — 27 + 128 1895 
December. . .. - 80 -- — _-- 31 - 49 1846 
IV... .. + 68 — — — 93 + I6I1 1846 
1053 
January .. .. + 88 — — : 44 + 132 1975 
February .. .. + g2 -—- ~— --- 33 + 125 2103 
March - + 34 we te — 29 + 63 2166 
I - wi 214 — —- — 106 -+- 320 2166 
April a - +- $7 — ~ _ 20 1 107 2273 
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BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 





Peru’s Oldest National Commercial Bank 
Established in 1889 





Sixty-fifth Annual Report 





tors, during the year under review Peru’s 

economy taken as a whole developed 
favourably, distinguished by the satisfactory 
results obtained in most branches of productive 
activity. The beneficial effects of the Govern- 
ment’s sound and expedient economic policy 
have continued to be felt. 


N OTWITHSTANDING some adverse fac- 


Increased Agricultural Development 


Propitious climatic conditions, regularity and 
abundance of water in the rivers along the 
coast, more efficient insect control, and princi- 
pally the greater mechanization of agriculture 
as a logical consequence of increased capital 
investment, permitted a favourable develop- 
ment of the agricultural year, resulting in large 
crops of most products. In fact, the excellent 
results of the cotton crop, to which the Piura 
valley after two years of drought also contri- 
buted, surpassed the 1938 record production. 
The equally exceptional rice crop not only made 
it possible to completely abolish the quota 
distribution system, but will also make avail- 
able an important exportable surplus. Sugar 
production did not lag behind the other com- 
modities and large exports were possible. 

The typical Sierra crops, excepting potatoes, 
gave good yields, showing equal or better 
results than in the best years. 

On examining the contribution of agriculture 
to Peru’s economy, it is interesting to note 
that in several cases the results obtained were 
not the consequence of a proportional increase 
in cultivated areas, but of greater unitary 
yields. 

Livestock raising continued its gradual 
recovery from difficulties of former years, the 
results of the State’s collaboration with private 
enterprise being already perceptible, as mani- 
fested in large imports of selected livestock to 
promote breeding in accordance with a Govern- 
ment plan. Wool prices, a basic factor in the 
expansion of our southern region, after the 
violent fluctuations of former years reached a 
certain level of stability, and the outlook at 
this time seems favourable. 

During the whole year mining maintained 
intense activity and constant progress, despite 
lower prices for a large part of its products, 
doubtless benefiting by recent encouraging 
legislation, which necessarily will contribute to 
an ever greater exploitation of our mineral 
wealth. 

Whilst the contract subscribed to extract 
the Marcona iron ore deposits opens new 
horizons to our newborn steel industry and to 
the mining activities of Central Peru, in the 
South the future development of the Toquepala 
copper ore promises to reflect on the general 
conditions of a large part of that region where 
it will become a welcome factor towards 
economic integration. 


The promulgation of Law 11750, the form 
of its application and the interest already 
shown by important national and foreign com- 
panies in the immediate exploration of the oil 
fields justify, in conjunction with the important 
Government irrigation works in the rivers 
Quiroz and Chotano regions, the expectation 
of the promising growth of northern Peru. 

The satisfactory volume of commodities 
produced partly compensated the decline 
suffered in their prices, which in some cases 
reached levels inferior to those prior to June, 
1950. An atmosphere of political and economic 
stability, together with the judicious financial 
administration of the country during 1952, 
continued to constitute an appreciable attrac- 
tion for foreign investors, and resulted in an 
important source of foreign currency. For 
these reasons the total supply of foreign 
exchange surpassed that of the previous year, 
permitting high, and in some cases excessive, 
imports. Although it was thus possible to 
take new and important steps towards the 
country’s capitalization, there cannot be over- 
looked the fact that the considerable purchases 
of consumer goods abroad created some diffi- 
culties for the national manufacturing indus- 
tries and for commerce itself, resulting in the 
necessity for increased borrowing. 

Credit expansion has to be kept within limits 
required by the normal development of our 
economy, with careful avoidance of any 
excessive increase susceptible to lead to 
inflation and upset the economic stability that 
has been reached. 

Income from some export taxes retlects the 
depreciation in the value of many of our 
products. Increased receipts from other taxes, 
however, permitted a compensation, so that 
the final results of the Republic’s Budget 
remained unaffected. 

Naturally, the agreement with the foreign 
bondholders of the External Debt has given 
more confidence in Peru in foreign financial 
circles. This was manifest in the concession 
of the two first loans by the Bank of Recon- 
struction and Development. 

In the carrying out of its plans the Govern- 
ment has been able to count on the important 
collaboration of the State banks, the Banco 
Central Hipotecario and other fiscal entities, 
who in their respective fields of activity worked 
with appreciable solicitude. 


Opening of New Branches 


With a view to further improve our services 
and adapt them to the needs of our clients, we 
opened since our last Report two new Branches 
in Ferreiiafe and Tumbes and three further 
City Offices: at Plaza O’Higgins, Cocharcas 
and Brefia. 

At the beginning of October the Financiera 
Peruana S. A. was constituted with the object 
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of promoting the productive activities of the 
country by means of loans which, because of 
their duration cannot be granted by the com- 
mercial banks. This organization, which was 
founded with the participation of important 
groups foreign and national banks, will 
satisfy a real necessity in the financing field 
and its development will greatly benefit the 
increasing progress of the country. 

During our Board of Directors incor- 
porated as members Dr. Gino Bianchini, Mr. 


TQS 2 


Antonio (Grana Elizalde and Mr. Mario 
Mazzolen: 
The Balance Sheet 
The results shown on the Balance Sheet 


which we have the pleasure to submit to you 
reflect the constant growth of the Bank. Again 
the total mgare of the deposits entrusted to us by 
our Clientele exceeds that of any preceding year. 
Our customary prudence has guided us in the 
investment oi these funds, without prejudicing 
our adequate financial support of all sound 
industrial and commercial activities. 

After having written off investments made 
during the year in buildings, furniture and 
fittings, and after making ample Rapencontaen 
and provisions, the profits obtained in 195 





amount to ¥ S/. £4,779, 186.26 
which together with the 
balance of undistributed 
profits of previous years » 2,624,088. 38 
makes a total of .. s/. 37, 403,274. si 


——— SS —— 


We propose that this sum be distributed as 


follows : 








To the Ordinary Reserve S/. 3,700,000.00 
To the Shareholders a 
dividend of 16%, of 
which 6% has already 

been paid 9,600,000.00 
To the Board of Directors 
and the Personnel of 
the Bank, in accordance 
with Article 40 of our 

Statutes - as , 1,477,913.63 
Leaving in the Extra- 
ordinary Reserves ac- 
count a balance of un- 
distributed profits of 

previous years of », 2,025,356.01 

Total S/. 17,403,274.64 

Once the above distribution has_ been 


approved, 

Bank will be as follows : 

Paid-up Capital 

Legal Reserve 

Legal Reserve of the Sav- 
ings Department 

Ordinary Reserve 

Undistributed profits 
previous years.. 


aif 
Total 


Lima, February 27, 1953. 


the Capital and Reserves of the 


S/. 60,000,000.00 
», 15,000,000.00 


,, 26,000,000.00 
», 12,300,000.00 





- 115,925,356.01 








ASSETS 
Cash and Funds available .. S/. 403,356,235.48 
Loans and Discounts . , , 1,068,398,529.81 
Securities 10,011,577.00 
Securities held ‘as Guarantee 
for Savings Deposits 15,413,620.00 
Bank Premises, Furniture and 
Fixtures 1,800,001 .00 











9,950,673.63 
10,515,638.15 


5,416,952.00 


Taxes 

Administration Expenses 

Personnel Indemnity and Re- 
tirement Fund cll - 

New Bank Buildings, ’ Furni- 
ture, Fittings and Machines 
written off . 

Charge-offs and ‘Provisions for 
Same .. 

Balance of Profits brought for- 
ward from previous years . 

Profits of the present year 


4,383,800.69 
602,475.03 


2,624,088 .38 
14,779, 186.26 


S,. 125,891,508.05 











Exchange Operations and 

Sundries ; - 168,878, 124.48 
S . 1,667,858,087.77 

Securities held as Collateral 

against Loans, and in Safe 
Custody : ie , 824,798,406.98 
Bills for Collection ». 584,495,545.23 
Mortgage Guarantees % 76,301,964.17 
Debtors per Contra »,  136,633,589.91 
S . 3,290,087,594.06 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

DEBIT 
Interest Paid and Payable ae 2 34,621,996.54 
Personnel Expenses... a oh 42,996,697.37 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 


3ist December, 1952 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Reserves 

Deposits 

— Operations and Sun- 


Profit ne Loss Account 


Deposits of Securities held as 
Collateral against Loans, and 
in Safe Custody , 

Deposits of Bills for Collection 

Mortgage Guarantees 

Creditors per Contra .. 


9? 


$9? 


60,000,000.00 
52,224,088.38 
1,305,991,426.12 


234,863,387.01 
14,779, 186.26 





1,667,858,087.77 


824,798,406.98 
584,495,545.23 
76,301,964.17 





31st December, 
CREDIT 
Interest Collected, Commissions 
and other Income . 
Balance of Profits from previous 
years .. 








136,633,589.91 

S/. 3,290,087,594.06 
1952 

S/. 123,267,419.67 

»  2,624,088.38 

S/.  125,891,508.05 
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HAMBROS 


Head Office : 


BANK LIMITED 


41 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 





HE sist Annual General Meeting of 

Hambros Bank Limited will be held on 

June 4 at the offices of the Bank, 41 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C 

The following is the statement of the Chair- 
man, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the year to March 31, 
1953: 

‘‘T again enclose, as has been my practice for 
some years past, my comments on the year of 
account which covers the period from April 
1952, to March 31, 1953. 

The figures themselves portray the changes 
that have taken place in the economic situation 
of the country. The year commenced with a 
Budget which was designed to restrict credit 
expansion by raising interest rates coupled 
with deflationary measures in_ restricting 
imports and withdrawing foreign credit. In 
fact the Government, wisely in my opinion, 
applied the brake on the machine with the 
inevitable slowing up of the wheels of industry 
and trade, but, while brakes are meant to be 
applied to slow up too rapid a motion, they 
may permanently damage the machine if they 

e kept on too long and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has seen this and is wisely releasing 
them 

The etiect of last year's policy on this Bank 
is seen by a drop of approximately £2,400,000 
in Acceptances and £7,000,000 in Deposits. As 
a large part of our Deposits are related to the 
credits which we are able to put at the disposal 
of our Foreign clients the drop in one naturally 
follows the other, aggravated as it is by the 


construction. 
some difficulties in those industries which have, 


holding. The total ot the loaus and advances 
stands at about the same ratio to deposits as 
last year and the Cash, Bills and Gilt-Edged, 
all of which are short and medium dated, 
produce a figure oi 381.5 per cent. of our 
Deposits showing again a strong liquid position 

Although the total of the Balance Sheet is 
smaller the margin of profit is slightly higher, 
but the present costs and taxation weigh very 
heavily and tend to reduce the amount avail- 
able for transfer to Inner Reserves which are, 
and I hope always will be, the great strength 
of British Banking. 

With regard to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, Hambros Investment Trust Ltd. has 
had a successtul year and the valuation of the 


securities shows an increased reserve over cost. 
The Bishopsgate Trading & Export Co. Ltd. 


has increased its capital during the year and 


drops out as a subsidiary company but remains 
Closely associated. The Hambro 
Company of America Inc. has ceased its 
activities in some lines which were found to 


Trading 


be unremunerative and is concentrating on its 
Automobile Division and one or two smaller 


lines which are being successfully handled. 


In the year ahead of us we are encouraged 


by signs oi better international relations 
bringing the hope that all the wasted effort at 
xresent being spent by the nations on arma- 
I 8 Sh : 


ments may cease and be diverted to peaceful 
At the same time we must expect 


for many years, been geared to the production 


of armaments and ancillary products the con- 
sequence of which may be considerable trade 
dislocation. 


growing shortage of Sterling abroad, a shortage 
partly created by the action of the Government 











to which I have referred and by the drastic 
reduction oi imports into the country. This 
has naturally had its repercussions on the 
trade between this country and the countries 
with which we are most closely associated, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Finland, but 
lam happy to say that, in spite of these diff- 
culties, our relations with our clients in these 
countries have remained active and still form 
the major part of our overseas business. We 
have also been able to increase our turnover 
with our good friends in Italian Banking circles. 

Other changes in the Balance Sheet are not 
important. The drop in Gilt-Edged results 
from the repayment of short bonds against 
which there is a rise in the Treasury Bill 


Certain changes in the management have 
taken place during the year. Mr. Plucknett 
retired as Manager and I am glad to say has 


accepted a seat on the Board where his great 


knowledge and experience will be most useful. 
Mr. Crawford also retired but has agreed to 


continue to advise us on all matters viemeeaneinedl 


with taxation. We have now appointed a 
team of Managers, consisting of Mr. Martens, 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Stone, Mr. Purton and Mr. 
Pennington, and.I wish them all success in 
their new positions. 

Once again I tender my thanks to the Staft 
for their loyal co-operation and work on behalf 
of the Bank.”’ 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 31st MARCH, 1953 





LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts 45,375,075 
Acceptances 15,029,427 
Paid-up Capital 3,000,000 


Reserve .. 2 ca 2,250,000 
50, 


ASSETS 
Cash in Hand, at Bankers and £ 
at Call . ; 23,391,550 
Bills of Exchange ‘a 5,033,212 
British Government Securitie Bis 8,104,062 


Loans, Advances and _ other 

Accounts ne 11,762,639 
Investments in Subsidiaries is 2,284,162 
Liabilities of Customers for 

Acceptances .. 4 a [5,029,427 
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Volkskas Building, J iniehiditiaiin 


Statement of Condition 


VOLKSKAS 


LIMITED 


as at 31st March, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash and Balance with S.A. Reserve Bank 


Union Government Stock 


National Finance Corporation ‘of S. A. Deposit Account 


Other Investments 


Overdrafts and Discounts, less. provisions 


Bank Premises and seeniumans 
Other Assets , ; 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. 
General Reserve 
Notes in Circulation 
Other Liabilities 
Share Capital: 

Authorised 

Issued . 

Paid-up 


VOLKSKAS 


30.9.52 32.3: 
£ £ 
3,967,300 4,362,509 
4,653,000 4.653.043 
750,000 1.500.000 
899.400 899 385 
18,461,100 19,573,244 
1,568,800 2,008,095 
1,423 ,100 1,519,178 
£31. 722, 700 £34,515,454 
30.9.52 1.3.53 
£ $ 
27.977,000 29.873,216 
475,000 475,000 
50,200 53,607 
1.420.500 1,863,631 
£ 
2,500,000 


2,250,000 
- 6 1,800,000 





AABEIDSAAMHEID ) 


LIMITED 


(Registered Commercial Bank) 


Head Office: 
CENTRAL STREET, PRETORIA 


2.250.000 
£34,515,454 











London Agents: 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
6 Eastcheap 
London, E.C.3. 


New York Agents: 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
165 Broadway, 

New York, U.S.A. 
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——I|NFORMATION @ ACCURACY @ USABILITY— 


POLK S 
Sauk Cirectonry 
The Most Widely Used in the World 


INFORMATION—Reports every bank known to exist, listing officers, 
directors, statements, correspondents, cable address, and other pertinent 
data. 


ACCURAC Y—Polk’s is known to thousands as ** The Bankers Standard.”’ 


USABILIT Y—Arranged alphabetically by country, state, city and bank— 
thumb indexed for quick reference. Easier to use than a dictionary. 


The What ?, Where ?, and Who's ? of international banking 
are at your finger tips. 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY e Nashville 3, Tenn., U.S.A. 








THE TEIKOKU BANK LTD. 


(Formerly: Mitsui Bank & Jugo Bank) 











Head Office: TOKYO, JAPAN 
91 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


Overseas Branches: 


London Branch Bangkok Branch 
No. 12/13 Copthall Court, Bldg. No. 1195 Charoen Krung Rd., 
London, E.C.2, Amphur Bangrak, Bangkok, 
England Thailand 
Repres entatives: Cable Address: 
New York and Bombay TEIKOK BANK 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 


ASSURANCE 





Better U.S. Results 





Lord Courtauld-Thomson’s Review 





HE seventy-second annual general meet- 
ing of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
was held on May 27 


/ 


Corporation, Ltd., 

in London 
The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the vear ended December 31, 1952: 
The combined premium income of 
group of companies for 1952 was 425,728,823, 


Our 


an increase Of 42,204,933 

The corporation’s underwriting profit amoun- 
ted to 4353,506. Our share of the lite profits of 
the Clerical, Medical and General Life Assur- 
ance Society was 456,465, and the interest on 
our investments After making a 
contribution of £265,000 to the staff pension 
account and charging sundry other expenses ot 
£36,418, the total trading profit was 4890,877. 
We provide £583,783 for United Kingdom 
taxation and the net profit for the year 
The directors recommend the pay- 


£752,264. 


is 


£307,094. 

ment of a final dividend of 3s. per share, making 
a total dividend of 4s. 6d. per share. The 
dividend costs £187,576, leaving the carry- 


forward at an increase of 4119,518 
on the vear. 
The sum 
from inner 
which now 


£750,007, 


of 
reserves 
stands at 


£500,000 has been transferred 
to the general reserve, 


> = 
# 3,500,000 


Fire 

The fire premium income has again improved, 
from /1,812,320 to £2,104,525. Results, both 
in the United Kingdom and overseas, have 
continued to be favourable and, from this 
source, we have a profit of £120,395, or 5.7 
per cent. 

Our fire business in the United States con- 
tinues to develop in a satisfactory manner. 


Accident and General 

The accident and general premiums have 
increased by 41,695,042 to £20,871,508, and 
by reason of the considerable improvement in 
our United States results we are able to show 
a profit of £233,171. 

Motor business, usual, was the largest 
individual class, with premiums of /9,284,198 
and although the overall results were better, 
they still do not provide a profit. In the 
United States, while the general experience 
was rather less unprofitable than it was in 
1951, Our own results were considerably 1m- 
proved. The cost of claims is, however, still 
high, and only by the most exacting standards 
of underwriting have we been able to keep 
within small proportions the loss on this large 
part of our business. 

In the United Kingdom the results of our 
motor business, although better than in 1951, 
were still unsatisfactory. 

Our Workmen’s Compensation 


as 


premiums 


x! 


have increased from £5,032,765 to £5,418, 446 
and we have had a profitable year's trading 
in this line. For many years now we have 
been improving the standard of the risks on 
our books. [| teel sure that our policy is now 
bearing fruit and that it accounts very largely 
for our good experience this year. . 

The results of employers’ liability business 
at home show some improvement, but heavy 
awards to injured workpeople continue, and 
leave us no alternative but to increase rates of 
premium. These classes have again, in total, 
shown development on profitable lines. 


Geographical Review 

The remarkable improvement in our results 
in the United States has brought us an under- 
writing profit in another difficult year’s trading 
there aiter the loss which we, with others. 
It is in the nature of insurance that there is 
no means of evading completely the impact of 
such a cycle. All that can be done is to prepare 
for it and to mitigate it, and we have, I believe, 
in this case done all that has been feasible to 
make inevitable losses less severe. 

Our United Kingdom premiums increased 
by about ro per cent., and the total business 
showed improved profit. 

We have to record another appreciable 
increase in our business from overseas terri- 
tories other than the United States, although 
the poor results of motor business have had a 
noticeable effect upon the results. 


Life 

The Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society, our associated life office, 
again reports progress. Its net new business, 
at 46,718,120, is an improvement of /1,004,122 
on the 195! record of 45,713,098. The life 
assurance tund of $21,110,777 up by 
£1,135,443. 


iS 


Marine 


The business of The Merchants’ Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., our marine _ sub- 
sidiary, continues to develop satisfactorily. 
The net marine premiums of £619,476 show 
an increase of 461,704, and the marine fund 
at the end of 1952 amounted to £814,597, 
equal to 131 per cent. of the premium income. 


Aviation 
Our main interest in the aviation market 
continued to be through our shareholding in 
the Aviation and General Insurance Company. 
The operations of this company have again 
been profitable. 


Investments 


The total investments amounted _ to 
£29,529,006, an increase of £1,773,481, and 
their total market values showed an apprecia- 
tion over their total book values, 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Extract from the Address by The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington at the 


116th Annual General Meeting 


PENSION SCHEMES AND LIFE ASSURANCE 





HE following is an extract from the 

speech of The Honourable W. B. L. 

Barrington, Chairman of the Society, at 
the 116th Annual General Meeting held in 
London on May 6, 1953: 


lL have on more than one occasion commented 
on the very successful role which continues to 
be played by the Society as a leading office in 
the provision of all forms of retirement benefit 
and pension schemes. This part of our business 
constitutes an important section of our activi- 
ties and I feel confident that you will agree 
that our achievements in this direction can be 
regarded with some degree of satisfaction. At 
the same time, the development of this pension 
scheme business must be qualified by just one 
note of regret. In my opinion many of the 


schemes (which are, of course, primarily 


pension schemes) do not provide sufficient 
benetit in the event of the death of the member 


before pension age. 


Need for More Life Assurance 

I think it is perhaps a little unfortunate that 
the life assurance under a scheme ts all too 
often regarded by the member as adequate 
and he does not, therefore, avail himself of the 
opportunities that exist of increasing the life 
assurance provision in the form of a personal 
imsurance policy. Partly for this reason 
private insurance is tending to diminish and | 
would express the hope that the existence of a 
pension scheme will not obscure too much the 
fact that there is still a very real need for more 
lifeassurance. To attain by means of a pension 
scheme, a position of financial security and 


independence when working days are over, 1s 


xli 


undoubtedly a very real advantage, but I feel 
that more regard should be given to the pro- 
vision which a man can make tor his dependants 
should he not survive to pension age. In 
saying this l-am not criticising employers. The 
contributions which they make towards the 
pension provision for their staff are very often 
exceedingly generous but it is surely the res- 
ponsibility of the individual himself to supple 


ment the benefits by etfecting a policy under 


one of the many varied forms which are 
available to-day. 
Protection of Dependants 
In addition to the protection which a per 


sonal policy provides for dependants, it is 
becoming clearer every day that a life assur- 
ance policy, with its degree of self-imposed 
compulsion in the payment of premiums, 1s 
the most satisfactory and the easiest form ol 
saving. The development of social security 
and the many and diverse forms of spending 
available to-day, are a great temptation to 
Yet 


it is surely becoming increasingly plain that 


ignore the old-tashioned virtue ot thrift. 


unless the individuals comprising the nation 
are prepared to set aside some part of their 
income by way of savings, the economu 
position of the nation will sufter. 

It is the function of a Life Office to inculcate 
the saving habit amongst the people, and | 


shall 


continue our efforts in this direction fortified 


have no hesitation in saying that we 
by the knowledge that by so doing we are not 
only the and 


influence, but also assisting in what is surely 


increasing Society's business 


the primary national necessity of our day. 
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3 he People Cheer 7 1. 
: Probably there were few customers of the Westminster Bank iS 
= , he crowds who. in 1828. watched the C ati e t 
& among the crowds who, 1n 1835, watched the Coronation i 
3 e Meets : re : 
‘ Procession of Queen Victoria; the Bank had then been in F E 
3 | . 5 n 
existence only two years. In this present Coronation year the 5 a 
= ° . ‘fy 2 , e »& WV 
; position is very different. For now the Westminster Bank iS 
: looks back upon 117 years of continuous growth and service. ‘ 
¢ . oge ° ‘ , . « y 
: Its branches are a familiar sight in the towns and villages of 2 6 
Kngland. Its customers are found in all occupations and all : : 
¥ > 7 " ° ° 2 ° (4 ) 
walks of life. For all of them the Bank provides an efficient 3 : 
: and friendly service which combines modern practice with 5; : 
"a ¥ 0 
3 all that 1s best from the past. And, in thus honouring its own Is T 
F 7 . , : ei 3; is 
traditions, it has created another—the family tradition i, D 
. . . , . bai al 
of ‘banking with the Westminster’ 2 
, i fh 
n 4 > 1 ry T “ory . T r ry. ’ ¢ 
Bs WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED Bi E 
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4 | 2 . 
5 More than 1,000 branches in the tomns and : : 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


N the course of his remarks at the annual 
general meeting Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Company, said: 


The Rise in Interest Rates 

During 1452 the measures which the Govern- 
ment took to deal with the country’s serious 
overseas trading situation have’ gradually 
become effective and, aided by a favourable 
movement in the terms of trade, have pro- 
duced a welcome improvement in our balance 
of payments. A higher level of interest rates 
was one of the measures adopted in support 
of the credit restriction policy and it was to 
be expected that these higher rates, with their 
corollary of lower market values, would persist 
for some time. This indeed has been the case. 

In these conchtions we decided that it would 
not be desirable to continue to value our 
liabilities on the basis which was adopted in 
1947 When very low interest rates were current. 
To have done so would have been to retain the 
imprint of those abnormal conditions upon our 


aftairs. Therefore, on the advice of the 
Actuary, the valuation of our assets and 
liabilities has been made in a way which is 


more in keeping with current circumstances. 
This results in what I may call a realignment 
of our accounts. 

The changes in the valuation bases have 
been made effective, as from the beginning 
of 1952. The whole of the amounts released 
—nearly 10 mullion in each of the Life 
Branches—have been transferred directly to 
the respective Investment Reserve Accounts 
where they have been employed to reduce the 
Balance Sheet values of the assets. Therefore 
no part of these amounts has fallen into surplus 
and the effect of the changes has not been to 
weaken the Company's position. 


Investments 

As Chairman of the largest life office in this 
country, I feel it is my duty from time to time 
to remind you of the care we devote to our 
investment responsibilities. The investment 
of accruing funds is a vitally important part 
of the conduct of the business of life assurance 
and the careful scrutiny and investigation of 
every proposition put to us is in the hands of 
oficials of long experience in these matters. 
The control and direction of investment policy 
is the aspect of our business to which your 
Directors devote the greater part of their time 
and thought. 

The basic criterion which governs our 
financial policy is that investments must be 
made in the interests of our policyholders. 
We cannot ourselves create opportunities for 
investment; we can only take advantage of 
such as present themselves. We do seek, 
however, to maintain a widely spread distri- 
bution of investments yielding the highest 
rates of interest compatible with security to 
our policyholders. The success we achieve is 


a Major factor in improving the bonus additions 
to our with profit policies. 


xbiii 


Ordinary Branch 

For the year 1952 the Dhtrectors have 
declared for with profit policies issued in the 
United Kingdom (other than group pension 
policies) a reversionary bonus at the rate ot 
41 14S. per 4100 sum assured—an increase ot 
48. per cent. over the rate for 1951. 

I would like here specially to commend to 
employers our group pension scheme with 
participation in profits. This’ Prudential 
innovation was launched two years ago in 
the belief that it would prove to be highly 
advantageous to the public. 

This scheme has the fundamental advantage 
of a sound basic principle which operates in 
the interests of both the policyholder and the 
Company. It may be insufficiently realised 
that it is completely adaptable to varying 
pension requirements. For example, it is 
equally convenient to arrange a scheme ot 
fixed and guaranteed benefits wherein the 
profits serve to reduce the cost to the employer 
as it is to arrange a scheme under which the 
cost is fixed and the profits augment the 
pensions. Whichever of these arrangements 
is adopted we believe that our scheme 1s 
unrivalled as a means of providing pensions 
through insurance contracts and we welcome 
all enquiries. 


Industrial Branch 

The Directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus in respect of the year 1952 at the rate 
of 41 8s. per cent. on all participating policies 
This is an increase of 2s. per cent. over the 
rate for the previous year. 

The amount of bonus paid on claims by 
death and maturity in this Branch last year 
represented an average addition of over I 
per cent. to the sums assured payable under 
the policies. 


Apportionment of Profits in the 
Life Branches 
The distributable surpluses for 1952 in both 
the Life Branches have been allocated in the 
proportions of approximately 90.6 per cent. 
for policvholders and 9.4 per cent. for share- 
holders. 7 


General Branch 

The underwriting results for 1952 were 
slightly less favourable than those for the 
previous year, but the fire, sickness and acci- 
dent and miscellaneous accounts continued to 
show satisfactory profits. In the motor 
account our experience has been satisfactory 
at home, but has unfortunately again proved 
adverse in a number of overseas territories. 
The small reduction in our total underwriting 
surplus was offset by an increase in our interest 
earnings and the net surplus, excluding the 
amount brought forward, has increased from 
£414,000 for 1951 to £448,000. 

1 am now entering upon my eightieth year. 
I have therefore decided to resign my Chair- 
manship and my membership of this Board. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 


(incorporated im india) 


Established 7th September, 1906. 
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S CAPITAL ISSUED : , ; , Rs. 5,00,00,000 
o CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED . . 9,00,00,000 
me CAPITAL PAID UP 2,50,00,000 
4 RESERVE FUND . : ; 3,52,00,000 
.S TOTAL DEPOSITS AT 31-12-1952 56,12,51,729 mS 
A INVESTMENTS AND CASH <) 
ws ASSETS EXCEED _.,, 23,00,00,000 Wa 
> os 
a Heaa Office. S 
FAS rg. f a) ra. 7 
wa MAHATMA GANDHI RD., FORT, BOMBAY Q 
iY Directors : wa 
WW Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Baronet, G.B.E., K.C 1L.E., Chairman > 
<> Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai Mr. Bhagvandas . Ke 
> Sir Joseph Kay. K.B.E. Chunilal Mehta mS 
a Mr: Diusha K. Daji Mr. Krishnaraj aS 
4 Mr. Ramniwas Ramnarain M. D. Thackersey wa 
> Sir Kikabhai tvremchand Mr. A. D. Snrou oe 
<> General Manager: Mr. A. C. Clarke oy 
2 Lunaon Uffice: | 2 
2 17, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C€.2 2 
S Telephone: MET 0991. Telegraphic Address: Sharafi, Stock. London 2 
Y 
ANAS ASAIN AIANIANIAIANIZ 
TOOOOOOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOD OOOO NS 
Message from a oe f we : 


Colonial Governor 


In I8L7, Governor Macquarie of New South 
Wales advised the Home Government that he 
had established a bank—the Bank of New 
South Wales. It was Australia’s tirst public 
company, and Macquarie prophesied that it 
would be “productive of incalculable benetits to 
the Mercantile and Agricultural Interests of 
the Colony” and would “Redound to its future Credit and form an Era of true respectability” 
which would “hereafter be looked back to with Public Gratitude.” 





The prophecy has been amply fulfilled, for the Bank has played no small part in the 
development of the great countries of Australia and New Zealand and in fostering their 
trade with the Mother Country and the rest of the world 

The Bank has had a branch in London since 1853. Today, its Threadneedle Street 
and Berkeley Square Branches are an integral part of the oldest and largest commercial 
bank in the South-West Pacific. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and 47 Berkeley Square, W.j, 
HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB5208G 
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Issued by the 
industrial Life Offices 








ask the typist 


She notices things about a typewriter that 
even a technician might miss, because 
eight hours of work every working day 
make her the best typewriter critic 
there is. Little things, like the free 
running of the ribbon and the setting of 
the margin, become very important 
after a day’s work. And whois 

better fitted to judge these little and 
important things than the typist ? 

Good design and precision 

engineering ensure that every 

Imperiai typewriter will pass 

that most exacting of tests. 


the typist’s. 


Imperial 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO. LTD LEICESTER 


r 


pcr 
CALL 








: HAMBROS 
BANK LTD 


Me rchant Ba nkers 
Gstablished 1839 








41, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


WEST END BRANCH: HOLBORN BRANCH 
67, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.°.1 
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CHEQUES - Numbered, 


Crossed and Photographed 
IN ONE OPERATION 





The addition of the ‘Recordak’ Numbering 
and Crossing Machine to the Commercial 
‘Recordak’ enables photographing, number- 
ing and/or crossing to be carried out 
simultaneously at the rate of 3,000 cheques 
per hour. 

The cashier's department, too, will find 
the “Recordak Numbering and Crossing 
Machine invaluable for crossing cheques 
and date-stamping. 

Numbering and crossing can be carried according to individual requirements. It will 
out together or separately. The numbering cross in a fixed position relative to the leading 
device stamps a number (up to 99,999) edge of the document. 





sequentially on each document. The position Any document up to 10) inches in width 
of the number is variable between fairly can be dealt with by the ‘Recordak’ Number- 
wide limits. The crossing plate will vary ing and Crossing Machine. 


SRECORDEAK DIVISION OF KODAK LTD. 


Adelaide House, London Bridge, E.C.4 Tel: MANsion House 9936 
and at Il Peter Street, Manchester, 2 Tel: Blackfriars 89/8 





‘Kodak’ and ‘Recordak’ are registered trade-marks 











IONIAN BANK LIMITED 


Established in 1839, the Ionian Bank Ltd. has had more 
than a century’s experience of trade with Greece and the 
Levant, and now possesses nearly 40 branches in Greece, 
Egypt and Cyprus. Its Head Othce is at : 

25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Telephone : Monarch 6727 9 














THE BANK OF ADELAIDE 


Established 1865 


THE BANK OF ADELAIDE welcomes enquiries 
regarding business (commercial or personal) with Australia. 
Banking business of al! kinds transacted. 


Principal Offices in Australia : 


_ Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, Perth, Sydney. 
London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


(Incorporated, with limited liability, in Australia) 
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GUINNESS, MAHON & CO. 


MERCHANT BANKERS 


ESTABLISHED 1836 


53, CORNHILL, 
LONDON, E.C.3 





GUINNESS & MAHON 


17, COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN 





GUINNESS MAHON 
REPRESENTATION CO. INCORPORATED 


115, BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 

















CREDIT LYONNAIS 


‘Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France) 


orrice.. 40, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH: 


25/27, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.I 


Private safes for rental at this office 





Travellers’ Cheques issued in French Francs payable at all branches of 
the Bank in France and the French Franc Area 





ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 





BRANCHES IN EGYPT, NORTH AFRICA, SYRIA 
AND ON THE WEST AFRICAN COAST 





SUBSIDIARIES IN BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU AND PORTUGAL 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 
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~BANQUE DE L’INDOCHINE | 


64, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
FOREIGN BRANCHES : LONDON, HONG-KONG, SINGAPORE, BANGKOK, TOKYO, ADDIS-ABEBA, 
JEDDA, DHAHRAN-DAMMAM, SHANGHAI, TIEN-TSIN. 


PRENCH UNION: MARSEILLES, DHBOUTI, PONDICHERRY, PAPEETE, NOUMEA, PORT-VILA, SAIGON, 
CANTHO, HANOI, HAIPHONG, HUE, TOURANE, DALAT, PNOM-PENH, BATTAMBANG. 


St BSIDLARIES: SAN-FRANCISCO, JOHANNESBURG, PORT ELIZABETH, DURBAN, 





CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 











HEAD OFFICE: 


96, Boulevard Haussmann -8¢ ARR, PARIS | 























B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established i858 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54,55 and 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 




















CREDIT FONCIER BANCA 
d’ALGERIE et de TUNISIE CO AY | MER CTA LE 


A limited liability Company incorporated in 


FRANCE in 1880 ITALIANA 


CAPITAL - - Francs 382.500.000 Established 1894 


, tae HEAD OFFICE: MILAN 
Reg. Office: ALGIERS -~- Head Office: PARIS 


LONDON OFFICE : 
62 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 


Tel. : Foncaltun London ‘Phone : LONDON ! Branches abroad : 
WALL 3294 
ISTANBUL - IZMIR 


223 branches and offices in Italy 


Representative Offices : 
LONDON : 21 Birchin Lane, E.C.3 


The services of the London Branch are avail- 


able for ali banking business in connection 


with NORTH AFRICA and the NEAR EAST, | NEW YORK: 14 Wall Street 
where the BANK is represented in PARIS (1X): 14 Rue Halévy 
MOROCCO, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, FRANKFURT a M.: Wiesenau, 2 
LEBANON, SYRIA, an extensive branch 
system and in sl . a tt Tape See: 
For Head Office: ‘‘Dircomit”’ 
BANQUE DE SALONIQUE For all Branches: ‘‘ Comitbanca”’ 
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COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Since 1810 the name of The Commercial Bank has 
been linked with projects—great and small 
which have contributed to the development of 
Scotland. Through the years it has served the 
interests of Scottish men and women in all walks 
of life and in doing so has developed a tradition 
of friendly service. 

Wherever modern banking services are required 
you will find the Bank prepared to help. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


14 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


Joint General Managers : 
Sir JOHN MAXWELL ERSKINE, C.B.E., D.L. 
IAN WILSON MACDONALD 


LONDON OFFICES : 
Chief Office : 60-62 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
Kingsway Office: IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
West End Office: 115 REGENT STREET, W.1 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 






































JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER & CO. 


Founded 1590 





Foreign Trade Bankers 





HAMBURG 11 


Telephone: 32 1266 





Teleprinter: C21 1157 


Alterwall 32 


Telegraphic Address: Berenberg 




















THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK 


LIMITED. 


THROUGH MORE THAN 400 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 

IN AUSTRALIA THIS BANK OFFERS A COMPLETE BANK- 

ING SERVICE FOR EVERY TYPE OF TRANSACTION 
WITH AUSTRALIA. 


Head Office — 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
West End Branch — 8-12 Brook Street, W.|. 
J. A. CLEZY, General Manager in London. 








For an International Banking 
| and 


Financial Service 


























THE 
EASTERN 
BANK LTD 


Subscribed Capital £2,000,000 
Paid-up Capital £1 ,000,000 
Reserve Fund £1,250,000 


Every description of Banking and 
Exchange business undertaken. 


Branches in 


IRAQ, PERSIAN GULF, ADEN, 
INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, 
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HEAD OFFICE : We AG Aa 


Founders Court, 
Lothbury, E:C.2 BANKERS 


Telephone : 


MONarch 9833 
\ (11 lines) 







OFFICE : 
123 Pall Mall, 





Telephone : 
WHitehall 7721 


FOUNDED 
isto 





SINGAPORE and MALAYA 
Head Office: 


2 & 3 CROSBY SQUARE 
BISHOPSGATE, E.C.5 





























SKANDINAVISKA 
BANKEN 


SWEDEN 


Central Offices: 


GOTEBORG STOCKHOLM MALMO 


Paid up capital and reserves Kr. 270.000.000 
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BUILDING SOCIETY 
a 


HEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.]1 
ii 
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The Mint Lf ‘es ahows 
SIR JOHN CRAIG 


; ) apae ew ee GY 
A complete and authoritative 
history of the Mint of England | 


and its coinage by the former | SANWA BANK 


Deputy Master and Comptroller. | Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 
22 plates. 70s. net. | : 





° 

The Bank of | 
England Note 
A. D. MACKENZIE 


A full account of the develop- | a a 
ment of English paper currency | & President: TADAO WATANABE 
and of its printing written at the Capital: ¥ 2,500,000,000 
request of the Bank of England. Head Office: IMABASHI, OSAKA 
16 plates. I5s. net. Tokyo Office: GOFUKUBASHI, TOKYO 


San Francisco 





























* Branch: “65 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
| SAN FRANCISCO 
CAMBRIDGE | A complete network of 185 nation- 





wide branches und worldwide 
correspondents 





UNIVERSITY PRESS | 

































BRITISH AND FRENCH BANK 


(FOR COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY) 
LIMITED 





Capital : £1,000,000. Subscribed and Paid : £750,000. 


IMRIE HOUSE, 33-36 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 5678 
Branch at LAGOS, NIGERIA 


A Member of the B.N.C./. Group 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE 
BANQUE NATIONALE POUR LE COMMERCE ET L’INDUSTRIE (AFRIQUE) 
CREDIT FONCIER DE MADAGASCAR ET DE LA REUNION 
CREDIT D’ORIENT, CAIRO 
BANCO DEL ATLANTICO, MEXICO D.F. 
BANQUE POUR LE COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL S.A., BASLE 
PANAMA BANK & TRUST CO. INC., PANAMA 





THE BANK THROUGH ITS ASSOCIATED BANKS OFFERS BANKING FACILITIES THROUGHOUT 

METROPOLITAN FRANCE, ALGERIA, TUNISIA, MOROCCO, TANGIER, SYRIA, THE LEBANON, FRENCH 

WEST AND EQUATORIAL AFRICA, MADAGASCAR AND REUNION, FRENCH WEST INDIES, FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA, BELGIAN CONGO, EGYPT, MEXICO, PANAMA, SWITZERLAND AND URUGUAY 


. 





























A first-class INVESTMENT for every 
BANK 


the largest circulation among 


investment and financial weeklies 


an unequalled service for both home 


and overseas investment affairs 


INVESTORS’ 


CHRONICLE 





ONE SHILLING WEEKLY FROM BOOKSTALLS. 
58 éd. post free for a year from The Publisher, 


72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
































BANCO INTERNACIONAL DEL PERU | 


Head Office: LIMA 


Branches at Arequipa, Callao, Cafete, Casma, Cusco, Chepen, Chiclayo, Chimbote, 
Chincha, Huacho, Huancayo, Huaral, Ica, Juliaca, Miraflores, Nazca, Pacasmayo, Paita, 
Pisco, Piura, Sullana, Tacna, Talara and Trujillo 


Established |897 Cable Address: INTERBANK 


OFFERS COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES TO BANKS AND MERCHANTS 


Correspondence is invited regarding collections and drawing arrangements in dollars, sterling or Peruvian 
currency. Correspondents: LONDON: Bankers Trust Company, Barclays Bank, The Hanover Bank, Mid- 
land Bank Ltd., Nat’l Provincial Bank and Westminster Bank; Bank of America N.T. & S.A., London: 
PARIS: Comptoir Nat'l D’Escompte de Paris; NEW YORK: Bank of the Manhattan Company, Bank of 
America, Bankers Trust Company, Colonial Trust Company, Credit Suisse, Chemical Bank & Trust Company, 
The Chase Nat’l Bk of the city of N. York, Grace Nat’l Bk of N. York, Gty. Trust Company of N. York, The 
Hanover Bk, Irving Trust Company, Manufacturers Trust Company, The Marine Midland Trust Co. of N. 
York, The New York Trust Company, The Nat’l City Bk of N. York, J. Henry Schroder Bkg. Corp., Swiss Bk. 
Corp. and The Royal Bk of Canada; Brown Brothers Harriman, New York; CHICAGO: American Nat’! Bk 
& Trust Company of Chicago and First Nat'l Bk of Chicago; SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Bank of America 
N.T. & S.A., Bank of California, Crocker First National Bank ; BOSTON, MASS.: First National Bank of 
Boston; DETROIT, MICHIGAN: National Bank of Detroit; PHILADELPHIA PA.: Philadelphia National 
Bank: LOS ANGELES, CAL. : Security First National Bank; INDIANA: Fletcher Trust Co. : TORONTO. 
CANADA : Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Also Correspondents in the principal cities of the world 
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THE BRITISH BANK OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


LONDON (HEAD OFFICE) 
Established by Royal Charter 1889 


Capital Paid up .. ‘ 7" £1,000,000 
Reserve... ; ss és £1,250,000 


BRANCHES : 
IRAQ ADEN COLONY LIBYA 
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Baghdad, Basra Aden Tripoli 
SAUDI ARABIA PERSIAN GULF 
Alkhobar (for Dhahran), Bahrain, Dubai, Kuwait, Muscat, Sharjah 
Dammam 
Jeddah 

SYRIA JORDAN LEBANON 
Damascus, Aleppo Amman Beirut, Tripoli 

Ras-Beirut 



































BANK MELLI IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by Law in 1927. Holder of Exclusive Right of Note Issue 





CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ... ... ...  ... Rials 2,000,000,000.00 
RESERVE (Banking Department) OR SS 429,598,382.95 
RESERVE (Issue Department) ... ... ...  ... Rials 170,401,617.05 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: DR. MOHAMMAD NASSIRI 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 


Over 190 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 


New York Representative: 
One Wall St., New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, cffers complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 

Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary Credits, etc., and with its numerous 

Branches ‘in Iran deals with every description of banking business. Especial services for all kinds 
of information regarding import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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The 


(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


CAPITAL & RESERVES - 





TREASURY, BANK AND 














Union Discount Company 
of London Ltd. 


FIRST - 
CLASS TRADE BILLS DISCOUNTED 


MONEY RECEIVED ON _ DEPOSIT, 
AT CALL OR FOR FIXED PERIODS 


39 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


£7,700,000 



































Bankers 


37, Rua Augusta 
Lisbon 




















a good accountant 
deserves an... 


Gvervest calculator 


> Fast one-hand operation 
* Visible dials throughout 
% Reasonably priced. Write for details .. . 





PANCADA, MORAES & Co. 





Teleg. Addr. 


Pamoca 














————_—- 
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T.S. (equipmenr) LTD. 
31 - NEW BRIDGE STREET: EC4 
Telephone City 1107 ae 
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UNITED BANK OF INDIA LTD. 


Registered Head Office : 
4 Clive Ghat Street, Calcutta 


OFFERS A COMPLETE DOMESTIC’ AND FOREIGN 
BANKING SERVICE 


Branches at all important Trade Centres of 


India and East Pakistan 
Agents and Correspondents all over the World 


Dr. N. N. LAW, Ph.D. Sri B. K. DUTT 
Chairman Director & General Manager 



































THE STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Bankers in South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to 
the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Tanganyika 


Capital Authorized... __.. , ‘ . £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed . . | ‘ ; .  $£10,000,000 
Capital Paid Up , ' ; ‘ ‘ . £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund . ‘ , : . _ i £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
& 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch, 63 London Wall, E.C.2 
WEST-END Branch, 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 67 Wall Street 

HAMBURG AGENCY, Speersort, 6 


More than 550 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in SOUTH, EAST and 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies 
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ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


During the two hundred years of its history, the Bank has 
maintained a tradition of the personal touch, and is to-day 
exceptionally well equipped to provide its customers with a 
Banking service which is adaptable, individual and complete 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Principal Glasgow Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE SQUARE and BUCHANAN STREET 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND AND IN LONDON 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - - - £167,430, 868 









Associated Banks: $9) 
GLYN, MILLS & 60. WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. oO 











LONDON OFFICES 


3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
8 West Smithfield, E.C. 
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7 ever growing gooa- 

will which is enjoyed by |\| 5 A - ETY 

the Sun Life of Canada, is ||| ; 
due to the diversity and liber- ||| fo r your savings 
ality of the Company’s life || | 7 
assurance policies, to the |\\ | WITHOUT : 
character of its representa- |i CAPITAL 24 % . 
tives, and to the promptness DEPRECIATION 2 : 











and efficiency of its service INTEREST , 
to policyholders throughout |\\\ | Income Tax paid 

: : ; | by the Society 
its entire history. | : \ 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE |i Assets £15,000,000 Reserves £800,000 
COMPANY OF CANADA , 
(nce cose oseesorte || HASTINGS and THANET 

M. Macaulay (Geseral Manager for British Isles) | BUILDING SOCIETY 
196 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, | 29-31 Havelock Road, Hastings 46 Queen Street, Ramsgate | 
COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1 ||| 99 Baker Street, London, W.! 


4l Fishergate, Preston 4\ Catherine Street, Salisbury 
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| Variations onatheme and the theme is Quality 


ee 


= 2 =S = 7 Ledgers 

Dividend A Zz as SS = SS = = he 5 and 
Warrants eee a SSE m1 Account 
Sheets 


ny a tea mm Letterheads 
Certificates Ce ee II 


i ia @-—dDevon 
Machine Py” eg Valley 
Posting Zaih SS Blotting 





Efficiency demands high quality papers. Ledgers, 
accounts sheets and filing cards must be on paper made specially for 
modern machines and to withstand constant handling. Share certificates 
and Bonds should be printed on papers of strength and character. 
Letterheadings should uphold the prestige of your organisation. May 


we send you samples of these and many other quality papers ? 


THE WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 





( 4+ f ee 

et pitts — ELYeLL 
, CO o 
Gateway Papers FINE PAPER MAKERS 


Maker of 





ALDGATE HOUSE, MANSELL STREET, LONDON, E.1 ROYAL 7210 
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EN YSSSSNNNS SONGS 


_— | Banker’s Miteh 


Nautical knots and hitches will always remain impenetrable mysteries to 
this Banker! And the question of seamen’s welfare, too, may at first sight 
appear a knotty problem. A client asks ‘‘ How can my legacy best benefit 
sailors ?** There are many societies to which sailors turn in times of 
trouble. What is he to advise? 


The solution is no mystery. King George’s Fund for Sailors makes grants 
to over 120 welfare and benevolent societies. A legacy in favour of this 
central fund for all sea-services helps sailors and their dependants everywhere 


King George’s Fund for Sailors 


| Chesham Street, London, S.W./ 














THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(INCORPORATED IN THE CoLony of Honc Kono) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner oumeunied in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND F ULLY PAID UP a $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING oe - £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office - - - HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN: HON. C. BLAKER. CHIEF MANAGER: MICHAEL W. TURNER 
LONDON OFFICE - 9 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
Lonpon Manacers - S.A. Gray, m.c., A. M. Duncan Wattace, H. A. Masey, 0.B.£. 
BRANCHES 
Burma Hong Kong Japan (cont.) Malaya (cont.) Philippines 
Rangoon Hong Kong Osaka Singapore lloilo 
Ceylon Kowloon Tokyo Singapore Manila 
Colombo . Mongkok Yokohama (Orchard Road) Siam 
ina India : Malaya Sungei Patani Bangkok 
Shanghai Bombay Cameron Highlands Teluk Anson United Kingdom 
Diawa (Java) Calcutta po North Borneo London 
Djakarta Indo-China Johore Bahru Brunei Town U.S.A. 
Surabaja Haiphong Kuala Lumpur Jesselton ee York 
Europe Saigon Malacca Kuala Belait San Francisco 
Hamburg Japan Muar Sandakan 
Lyons Kobe Penang Tawau 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank’s Trustee 
Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON SINGAPORE 
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All Dunlop car tyres 
carry the Gold Seal, the 
symbol of all that is best 
in tyre-building tech- j 
nique. The DUNLOP 
‘FORT’ is designed for 
the motorist who wants 
the very best and is 
prepared to pay a little 
more for a tyre without 
equal for strength, 
trouble-free pertorm- 
ance and long mileage. 


DUNLOP 
FORT 


— ————— — } 
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Specialised BANKING FACILITIES 


The full and proper use of credit requires Bowmaker provides specialised credit facili- 
an appreciation of all its different forms, ties for Industry, Commerce, Export and 
their purpcses and application. Import, and will welcome your enquiries. 


oa BOWMAKER 


Industrial Bankers 


BOWMAKER LTD., BOWMAKER HOUSE, LANSDOWNE, BOURNEMOUTH. Phone: Bournemouth 7070 
London Office : 61 St. James’s Street, S.W.!. Phone: GRO 6611/66/19 Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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THE CHARTERED pennies y 
INSTITUTE e "oy, & 


®F SECRETARIES se ’ 
~ AUCTION SALES ~ 


ws 


& 
> 





DIRE« TORS requiring the services 


of CHARTERED SECRETARIES 

to fill secretarial and similar VALUATIONS a 
executive posts are invited to & S Bs © 
communicate with the Secretary OC, %, ee 

of the Institute, 14 NEW BRIDGE Ps Vatugrs & ORY 


STREET, LONDON, E C4 Sh 


AM st® 























The intermediate bonus on claims arising on or after Ist January 
1953 under with-profits policies has been raised by a further 2/-, 
from 34/- to 36/- per cent compound — proof yet again of the 
strength and resilience of the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


For particulars of how you may become a member of this 





, : — ‘ 
vigorous profit-sharing Society write to | 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office : 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 
17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 





28 Cornhill, E.C.3 














THE BANK OF BERMUDA, LTD. 


HAMILTON 
St. George's 


CAPITAL £125,000 
TOTAL RESERVES £333,199 
TOTAL RESOURCES £7,706,864 
Complete Banking and Trust Facilities ‘ Real Estate Division 


Sole Depository of the Imperial Government in Bermuda 


Somerset 

















100,000 UNHAPPY CHILDREN 
EVERY YEAR quai 


Ca ed 


Tey need more than 
| pity, these unhappy 
children . . . they need 
positive help. 
_ The National Society 
| for the Prevention of 
| Cruelty to Children 
| depends entirely on 
| voluntary gifts. It 
| | | | urgently needs your “ 
_ assistance in order to gon 
The Bank of N. T. Butterfield =| 2)... its vital work. eZ 
and Son, Ltd. si 


when advising on wills and bequests 


B rs RMUDA | remember the 
stablished 1858 | 
Complete Commercial Banking and Trustee N ™ : P , Cc : C 


Department services 
Correspondents of principal English and President: H.R.H. PRINCESS MARGARET 


Scottish Banks | Information gladly supplied on application to the Director, N.S.P.C.C,, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, London W.C.2. Phone: Gerrard 2774 
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COMPANY 
SERVICE 


1863-1953 


Company Registration Ageuts 


JORDAN & SONS, 


Limited 


116 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 














FIRE! 


PRODUCTION LOST BUT FOR 


NU-SWIFT! 


A spark...a flash...fire blazing...dial 
999! But for at least five minutes 
that blaze will be YOURS alone! 
Reliable Nu-Swift is the world’s 
fastest and most certain fire-killer. 

NU-SWIFT LTD + ELLAND - YORKS 


In Every we of the Royal Navy 

















(Incorporated in 
BANK (7%: 
Limited Liability) 


FOUNDED 1863 





CAPITAL - £10,000,000 
PAID-UP - £5,000,000 


The Bank transacts every 
description of English and 
Foreign Banking Business. 


BRANCHES throughout TURKEY and the 
NEAR EAST, including EGYPT, SUDAN, 
IRAQ, CYPRUS, JORDAN and ISRAEL. 


Affiliated Institution in Syria and 
Lebanon: BANQUE DE SYRIE ET DU 
LIBAN. 


LONDON 20/22, Abchurch Lane, E.C.4 

MANCHESTER 56/60, Cross Street 

PARIS 7, Rue Meyerbeer 

MARSEILLES 38, Rue St. Ferreol 

CASABLANCA 1, Place Ed. Doutte 
ISTANBUL 














THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Attractive LIFE ASSURANCE Terms 





EXECUTIVE PENSION SCHEMES: 
Male 50 next birthday. £164/12/1 per annum premium secures pension at 65 of £250 
per annum with life cover 
ENQUIRJES INVITED FROM INSURANCE BROKERS 
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BANCO DE CHILE 
Established 1894 
CAPITAL: CHILEAN PESOS 200.000.000.— 


RESERVES: CHILEAN PESOS 1.037.842.796.86 
As December 3ist, 1951 


Board of Directors: 


Hernan Prieto Vial, Chairman 


Carlos Aldunate E. 
Carlos Balmaceda S. 
Guillermo Correa F. 
Oscar Davila Izquierdo 


Guillermo E. Purcell, Vice-Chairman 


Domingo Edwards Matte 
Francisco Langlois V. 
José M. Rios Arias 

Jorje Silva Somarriva 


Guillermo Subercaseaux P. 


Ricardo Letelier R., General Manager 


Head Office: 


SANTIAGO, CHILE 























PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON 


& CO. LIMITED 


BANKERS 


34 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





Associated Company 
PHILIP HILL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
1013 Eagle Star House 
Commissioner Street 


JOHANNESBURG 
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AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE BANKER LIMITED, AT 72 COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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